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Che Outlook. 


The yellow fever refuses to fulfill the sanguine 
prognostications of those who declared oracularly 
that it never strikes the same district in two suc- 
cessive seasons. 
Memphis; the citizens who were beginning to re- 
turn to the city are taking their flight again; and 
if there is not a plague of very serious propor- 
tion in the towns along the Mississippi river it 
will be because a merciful Providence interferes 
to avert a calamity which man has done little or 
nothing to avert. For, though the late Congress 
did create a National Board of Health, it gave no 
funds to employ civilians as sanitary agents; the 
navy and army are so reduced that its skeleton 
organization has no men to spare for the South, 
which begins to clamor for,army officers as ur- 
gently as it lately clamored against them; and we 
cannot learn that the local authorities have im- 
proved the past winter to do any thorough sani- 
tary work of cleansing or drainage. If New 
Yorkers do not have a touch of yellow fever, it 
certainly will not be the fault of the municipal 
authorities; for the poorer wards sre in a desper- 
ately filthy condition. 











Indications everywhere throughout the country 
point to increased financial confidence and the 
revival of trade. The Mercantile Agency reports 
for the quarter ending June 30 show a decrease 
of forty per cent. in the number of failures over 
those of the corresponding period last year, 
and a decrease of fifty-four per cent. in the 
amount of liabilities involved. It is especially 
significant that this decrease is most marked in 
those sections and cities where the greatest dis- 
tress has hitherto prevailed. There comes, too, 
the tidings of great crops throughout the West, 
and even more hopeful prospects for the farmers 
than those which the ample harvests of the last 
two years have already led them to indulge. All 


It is unmistakably epidemic in | 


have already noticed the plans inaugurated by 
| some of the leading Roman Catholic dignitaries 
| for the establishment of Roman Catholic Irish 
| colonies in the West, with schools and churches, 
/and the almost contemporaneous plan adopted 
| by the Council of Hebrew Congregations, by a 
similar process of colonization, to secure the re- 
turn of Jews to agricultural pursuits. Sir Moses 


Montifiore’s plan to send the poor Jews of the 


attractions, but the American Palestine has more 
| real promise for the Jew than the Syrian Pales- 
| tine, and a new life on a new soil will breed a finer 
|race than a return to old traditions and a 
worn-out country. 


The somewhat extravagant forms which English 
grief at the death of the Prince Imperial has 
taken have called forth considerable criticism 
from the French Republican press. Brought 
| from Africa by e, Government vessel, received in 





| England with every appearance of a national | 
| political somersaults are not extraordinary feats, 


| consciousness of calamity, borne to his grave by 
princes of the blood, with a queen and a host of 
nobles among the attendants at his obsequies, 
what did the exiled Prince lack that might have 
been paid to a legitimate and reigning king? 
And now it is proposed to raise in the army alone 


a monument to his memory in ,England’s mauso- 
leum, Westminster Abbey. It is not strange that 
the French Republicans_regard all this as a token 
of Imperialist {sympathy in the English people, 
whose political history under the administration 
of Lord Beaconsfield has all been in an Imperial- 
istic direction. Meanwhile, each party in France 
is intriguing for the political support of the 
followers of the late Prince. Jerome Bonaparte 
is reputed to say that be is a Republican, but 
that if the Republic should fail he would be 
the legitimate heir to the vacant throne; the 
Dake de Chambord “urges his followers to open 
their ranks to ‘‘‘every man of good-will,” which 
look very much like an invitation to the clerical 
Imperialists; and the Orleanist leaders are in 
session at this writing, the supposed object of the 
conference being to arrange, if they can, for a 
share in the administration of,the Imperial estate. 


Jules Ferry’s bill for getting rid of Jesuit educa- 
tors in France halts in the Senate. The commit- 
tee to whom it is entrusted is opposed to the 
anti-Jesuit clause; and the opposition includes 





world back to Palestine had certain imaginative | 


the sum of $250,000 for a memorial, and to erect | 


people, than the Chancellor records the second 
step in his campaign for bringing Germany under 
Imperial sway. He proposes to the Council a 
Constitutional revision substituting biennial for 
annual sessions of the Reichstag, and thus leaving 
the administration independent of the people’s 
representatives for that length of time, and plac- 
ing the entire railway system under a bureau to 
be responsible, not to the Reichstag, but to the 
Emperor. With an independent income in his 
| hands, with absolute control of the railways, 
under a bureau of his creation, and with the most 
perfect military system of Europe at his éOmmand,« 
and with no Parliament in session to debate his 
policy or criticise his movements, Bismarck would 
| be prepared for any foreign policy of aggression 


4 which he may choose to inaugurate; the peace of 


| Europe would depend on the purpose of the great 
German sphinx. He must now be counted the 
| head of the reactionary party; and, what is more, 
he has made the nation reactionary. Personal 


but in this case the Chancellor has succeeded in 

inducing the nation to make the somersault with 

him. It is an athletic performance not by the 

man or the elephant, but by the man and the ele- 
| phant; and that is extraordinary. 


At the Agricultural conferences recently held 
| in London, the land question was discussed with a 
degree of anxiety that indicated how intense the 
feeling on this subject has become. Bad harvests 
for successive years have brought the defects of 
the English system home to the national con- 
sciousness. Out of 54,000,000 acres, 24,000,000 are 
owned by 1,400 persons, and the land is farmed to 
support the class to which they belong. The 
burden of the land rental on the farmers has be- 
come insupportable, and events are fast shaping 
‘fora change. Lord Derby, one of the largest and 
most influential land-owners in England, declared, 
|in one of the meetings, that a rent reduction of 
twenty per cent. was unavoidable. This means a 
decrease of income to the amount of more than 
| $75,000,000, a sum large enough to seriously affect 
even an aristocracy as rich as the English. Other 
| industries than the agricultural are also suffering; 
| it is estimated that now only 500,000 spindles and 
| 800 looms are working, against 1,195,000 spindles 
| and 7,900 looms five years ago, in one district; 
|and in other districts the reports are analogous, 
| though the falling-off has not been so great. One 
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cause is sharp competition from America, which 
is furnishing English markets with better goods 
at cheaper rates. Observant Englishmen are 
noting the resources and progress of this country 
with an interest that has a considerable element 
of fearinit. In a debate in the House of Com- 


mons on the evening of July 4th, Mr. John Bright, | 


with characteristic frankness, said that the time 
must come when America, with a population of 
100,000,000, her national debt paid in full, with 
slmost no army and no navy to support, and 


with taxes at a minimum and decreasing with the | 


increase of population, would confront Europe in 
the race of competition with such advantages 


that one could bardly imagine how they were to | 


be met. 


What a strongly pervasive atmosphere of liberty 
is that of this nineteenth century, which pervades 
even the two most religiously reactionary peoples 
on the face of the earth—Turkey and Russia. In 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, Coustantinople, as 
we note in our Religious News Columns, a con- 
ference of men of all creeds and faiths bas just 
been invited to hear a lesson reconciling the dif- 
ferences of religion. We believe this is the first 
time that in a Mohammedan mosque the possi- 
bility of religious differences has ever been recog- 
nized; the one difference heretofore recognized in 
Mohammedan Turkey being that between the 
true worshiper and the infidel dog. Simultan- 
eously comes the announcement that in Russia 
the ‘‘ Old Believers” are hereafter to have entire 
liberty of worship accorded to them. This sets 
free twelve millions of Russian subjects. In Rus- 
sia, politics and religion are inextricably inter- 
mixed; dissenters have been often revolutionists; 
and in no country of Europe has dissent been so 
savagely pursued. Howto reconcile this policy 
with the repressive military measures against the 
Nihilists we know not; both can hardly proceed 
from the same brain. 








“TWENTY MINUTES FOR SERMONS.” 
HE recent announcement by a Chicago 
preacher, that henceforth he shall take but 


twenty minates for sermons, has a sound like the | 
notice given by express-train conductors at cer- | 


tain stopping-places along the route—‘‘ twenty 
minutes for refreshments,” and the motive which 
has to do with fixing the limit in both cases seems 


very much of a piece: namely, to give as short a | 


time as possible to a necessary but rather irksome 
duty, which at best is an interference with one’s 
plans, and must be done up with despatch. In con- 
nection with the twenty-minute sermons in this 
case, we are informed, the other services are 
not to be abridged. The organist will take 
his usual indulgence at his key-board; the choir 
will sing to their uttermost, and the 
prayer will continue long. Expenses (in time) 
must be cut down, and a beginning is to be 
made with the sermon. 
tention to the preferences of the average church- 
goer is expected, no doubt, to stimulate church- 
going; and this ecclesiastical conductor who is 
henceforth going to compel his people to stop only 
‘‘twenty minutes for sermons” evidently counts 
upon a large increase of passengers. 

A good sermon may be preached in twenty min- 
utes; but that does not justify the use of any 
such device as this to attract men to church. We 
do not know how the exact announcement may 
have sounded under what may have been pe- 
culiar circumstances; but, judged abstractly, the 
fisher of men who baits his hook with ‘‘ twenty- 
minute sermons” will next be advertising two- 
minute prayers. Such expedients are undigni- 
fied, unmanly, unbecoming. They tend to lower 
the name of religion, to cheapen the instrumen- 
talities of the church, to put ihe Gospel before 
the world in the attitude of a beggar instead of 
the messenger itis. Let a minister preach twenty- 


minute sermons if he wants to—and can: but not | 


attempt to make capital out of the practice by 
advertising it. 

It is very doubtful whetber this preacher, 
whose name we do not even know, will succeed 
in making his sermons short by confining them 
within twenty minutes, Some sermons would be 
long even at twenty minutes, while others are 
short even at an hour. Some subjects demand 
longer treatment than others; some occasions 


long | 


Such a considerate at- | 


| allow it; and fora preacher to measure out bis 
| ‘*meat” in due season ‘‘in portions of uniform 
| size, is sometimes to over-feed his flock and some- 
times to starve them.” Old Dr. Emmons used 
to say: ‘‘ No conversions after the half-hour;” 
and he rigidly regulated the length of his fe mous 
theological essays called sermons according to this 


maxim; but we venture the opinion that a good | 





the coat, that can be brushed off with a turn or 
two of a whisk-broom. Peter, when Christ looked 
on him, went out and wept bitterly; but even that 
was not enough; aud when Christ next saw him, 
as often as Peter had repeated his denial, so often 
the Lord repeated his probing question: ‘‘ Lovest 
thou me?” 

Chastine Cox’s serene trust in himself, because 


many conversions have attended the last part of | he has made his peace with God, gives occasion 
sermons which have stretched a good deal beyond | for some serious questions; on the part of re- 


the half-hour. We know of a minister who, 
when he sits down to the composition of a ser- 
| mon, takes so many sheets of paper—no matter 
what the subject and no matter what the occa- 
sion, and writes till he has filled them out. Then 
his sermon is done. Nothing could be more fatal 
to the best preaching than any such mechanical 
ways of sermon-measuring. Not the yard-stick, 
nor the hour-glass, should be the preacher’s guide, 
but common sense. When his sermon’s length 


ligious teachers, whether they are not proclaim- 
ing the pardoning love of God without first awak- 
ening that profound penitence which alone can 
receive pardon, on the part of parents, whether, 
by their careless government, they are not bring- 
ing up their children to think that a page. of 
wrong-doing can be balanced at night by a sleepy 
prayer of mild regret; on the part of Christians, 


| whether they are not, with Chastine Cox, making 
| their peace with a stolid conscience rather than 


begins to exceed its breadth and its depth, then 


it is getting too long, and it is time for him to | 


put a stop to it. 


A good motto for preachers is, Stop when you | 


have finished. 
editorial writers. 
Enough said. 








CHASTINE COX’S EXPERIENCE. 
i’ seems at first thought a singular case. This 
murderer, whose crime not only horrified an 
entire city but startled the entire country, is ar- 
‘rested, tried, convicted. 


trial; receives the verdict and sentence with a 
serene composure; and, after all is over, explains 
to a reporter the reason of his undisturbed peace 
of mind. He did not mean to kill Mrs. Hull, so 
he does not count himself guilty of her death; 


It is one also which applies to | 


with a pure and probing God. 








WHICH LIGHTETH EVERY MAN. 


My Dear Friend; I enclose to thee a notice of the 8. 8. 


| Lesson in the Christian Union on Job xxxiii., 14-30 which 
| appeared in the ‘“‘ Friends’ Review ’’ (a paper which pro- 


fesses to advocate Friends’ principles) of the 12th ult. 
It is evident that the writer has greatly misrepresented 
thy views, so contrary to those expressed in some of thy 


| editorials. If the light given immediately by the Holy 


He makes a chipper | 


confession of his crime; sits smiling through the | the root-principle of the early Friends, and really has no 


Spirit is dim, what must that be which comes to us through 
the medium of human writers in an obsolete tongue? Is 
the Bible more and better than the Spirit which inspired 
it‘ Shall the stream deny the fountain ? 

The writer in the ‘‘ Review’ evidently has abandoned 


reliance upon anything but the letter. 
Thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


P. S.—The horrible child murder in Pocasset shows the 


| danger of Bibleolatry. Itis only an attempt to imitate 
| Abraham. 


and as to the burglary, he is sorry for that, has | 
confessed it to God, bas been forgiven, and so | 
he does not trouble bimself any further about | 


that. 


So he waves a graceful and easy adieu to | 


the past, forgives judge, jury and District-Attor- | 


ney, and sets his smiling face toward the scaffold 
and—heaven. 

This seems both extraordinary and shocking; 
the more so that this man was a member of a 
| Christian church and a regular attendant on 
eburch services. 


{The extract from the ‘‘ Friends’ Review ”’ is as follows:] 

‘THE TESTIMONY OF ELinvU.—Some of the comments of 
the Christian Union on the International Bible Lesson on 
Job xxxiii., 14-30, are very apposite to the question 
touched upon by some recent contributions to our pages 
as to whether God speaks to men everywhere, and how 
he does so. 

‘*Lyman Abbott points out how dim is the light given to 
men immediately by the Spirit compared to the full blaze 


| of the revelation of God and of his truth given in the Gos- 


| 
| 


| pang of remorse, after the murder, and from the | 


public worship of God was called out by the 
| police officers at the time of his arrest. Shocking 
| it certainly is; extraordinary, too, in this, that 
| the crime was dramatic, and the conscience of the 
whole community was aroused against it. But 
| we are inclined to think that; Mr. Chastine Cox’s 
experience is a typical one. His easy, happy-go- 
lucky method of disposing of his sin is common 
enough in Christian churches and so-called Chris- 
| tian lives, though, happily, crimes so hideous in 
| their proportions are not often to be disposed of. 
There is no grander truth than that of the for- 
| giving kindness and the tender pity of our God; 
but there is no more monstrous perversion of a 
| divine truth to base uses than that which conceives 
| of God’s love as a careless good-nature, which ac- 
cepts our smiling ‘‘I did not mean to,” and ‘‘I am 
_ sorry,” as a full balancing of all accounts on the 
'moral ledger. There is no more blessed truth in 
| the Gospel than this, that sin repented of is 
buried, blotted out as a thick cloud by the sun, 
cast into the depths of the sea, erased from the 
book of God’s memory, turned, in the alchemy of 
his love, from crimson and scarlet to a white like 
| the cleansed wool and the driven snow; but there 
is no more monstrous lie than this, that the peace 
of an easy indifference to sin against God is the 
| peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
| God declares, in blessedly explicit language, his 
readiness to abundantly pardon the repentant; 
but for the wicked to forsake his way and the 
| unrighteous his thoughts, which is the prophet’s 
definition of repentance, involves something more 
than an easy regret today over an offence so 
ligh'ly repented of that it is sure to be repeated 
tomorow. To forsake a way means a change of 
life; to abandon a thought means a change of 





character; both together mean something vastly | 
more than a prayer-meeting confession of general | 


_ depravity, or a dapper adoption of the publican’s 
| prayer, without the publican’s profound sense of 
| his sinfulness before God, Sin is not like dust on 


pel. Also, how the effect of the light, vouchsafed to men 
immediatedly begets a longing for a personal Saviour— 


He went to church, without a | leads to Christ.” 


O the poet Whittier we are indebted more than 
to any other modern singer for exquisite ex- 
pression of the truth of the Divine Immanence— 
the life of God in the soul. To the ‘ Friend 
Whittier,” the Christian Union is glad to be in- 
debted for an occasion to make in plain prose ex- 
plicit utterance of what it takes to be the teach- 
ing of life and the Word on this subject. 
The central truth of revelation may, be expressed 
in one word—Immanuel, God with us. It is the 
doctrine that God communicates directly with his 
children; the doctrine that his children have the 
power of directly receiving and responding to the 
cowmunications of a God, unscen and unheard. 
It is the doctrine, not that God used to speak 
eighteen hundred years ago, and has since become 
dumb; nor that he spoke to a few favored patri- 
archs and prophets, and left the rest of his great 
family to be guided by their report of his speak- 
ing; northat he speaks now to priests and preach- 
ers—a chosen hierarchy; but that he speaks to 
every child he ever made, and that in every child 
is a spiritual capacity to hear and to respond. 
Some individuals possess, by inheritance or cul- 
ture, or both, this capacity in measure beyond 
their fellows; these are the seers and prophets of 
all races and ages. Some peoples have had de- 
veloped this spiritual capacity in a remarkable de- 
gree—the Hebrew people above all others. But 
neither Hebrew seer nor Hebrew race has alone 
possessed the prerogative of talking with God; it 
belongs to human nature. There is not a line of 
Scripture to sanction the notion, common though 
it be, that this power was confined to the 
Jewish nation before Christ, or has been con- 
fined to Christian nations since. Wherever in the 





history of the race a man has consecrated bimeelf 
| to the sacred mission of proclaiming good cheer to 
the poor, comfort to the broken-hearted, deliver- 
_ ance to the captive, spiritual sight to the spiritually 
| blind, it is because the spirit of the Lord his God 
has been upon him. There is not a verse nora letter 
in the Bible to sanction the notion, common 
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though it be, that God withdrew from human 
souls at the expiration of the apostolic age, and 
has since left an orphaned family to learn of him 
solely from some favored mortals, blessed with 
his companionship in ages past. On the con- 
trary, the testimouy of the Scripture is uniform 
and explicit thut God has answered Moses’s prayer: 
‘‘Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit 
upon them.” Christ’s promise: ‘‘We will come 
upto him and make our abode with him,” is made 
in express terms, not to the apostles cnly, but to 
every one that ‘‘hath my commandments and 
keepeth them.” The proffered gift of the Holy 
Ghost made by Peter, on the day of Pentecost, is 
not made by a first pope to successive popes and 
priests, but ‘‘ unto you and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
God shall call.” The inspired prayer of Paul for 
the Ephesian disciples, that they may be “ filled 
with all the fullness of God,” is not for a special 
age or a Spiritual aristocracy, but for all that are 
‘‘yooted and grounded in love.” God is a living 
God; as truly living now as in tbe days of Moses, 
David, Isaiah, or Paul, and as ready to commu- 
nicate himself to waiting souls now as then. 

This is not saying that the communication is the 
same. As the child grows older, the father throws 
him upon his own resources and gives him less 
minute counsels. It is not saying that all men or 
all peoples have equally enjoyed this living com- 
munion with God. The faith faculty, like every 
other faculty, may be dwarfed by neglect or 
developed by use. It 1s not saying that men may 
not wistake the voice of their own passions or 
prejudices for the voice of God in the soul; that 
a Samuel may not sometimes mistake his own 
troubled dreaws for a divine voice, when no divine 
voice really speaks. It is not saying that every 
man is intallible because in every man is @ possi- 
bility of communion with the Infallible. It is 
saying that there is a voice of God in the soul, a 
still, small voice, not to be heard above the clangor 
of dance or martial music, or the bustle of busi- 
ness, or the din of dispute; but to be heard by 
every humble, loving soul who listens to it that 
he may be guided by it. Even Elijah will not 
hear it at the court of Ahab, nor even in the con- 
flicts of Mt. Carmel; he must first go into the 
solitude of the mountains. 

And this light of God in the soul is the supreme 
Light; this voice of God in the soul is the supreme 
Voice. There is an authority in the Church—not 
in the hierarchy, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant—but in the great body of Christian dis- 
ciples, of all various creeds and forms of worship 
but of one common faith and love; for their experi- 
ence embodies the common testimony of many 
minds and ail ages to this inaudible Voice, this 
unseen Presence. There is an authority in the 
Book; for it is the record of what the devoutest 
souls, in the devoutest nation, have seen of divine 
truth under the illumination of this transcendent 
Light, have heard of sacred truth spoken to them 
by the divine Voice. But the authority of both 
Church and Book rests on the authority of the 
Voice that speaks in every listening soul; and the 
Voice is more than the human echo, the Light is 
more than the human reflection. The Church 
reflects from the surface of a roiled and turbid 
stream the light of the stars; and the Bible is the 
phonograph that repeats throughout the ages 
what the Voice has once recorded there; but the 
heavens are more than the mirror, and the Voice 
is more than the phonograph. 

It is true that this doctrine is liable to abuse. 
So is every doctrine of divine truth. Human in- 
genuity can distill out of the fairest grain of truth 
the foulest intoxicant of fanaticism. But the 
fanaticism of spiritual faith in an inaudible voice 
does not compare with that of unspiritual obedi- 
ence to the letter of a book or unquestioning 
obedience to the ukase of a Church. One looks 
in vain in the history of those who have sought to 
follow what Fenelon calls ‘‘the inexpressible voice 
of God in the soul,” what John calls the ‘‘true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” for a tragedy so dark and damnable 
as that of the massacre of the Roman Catholics 
by Cromwell’s [ronsides under the imagined au- 
thority of the Book, or that of the massacre of 
the Protestants by the Roman Catholics in France 
under the real authority of the Church. The 





doctrine needs to be carefully guarded from 
abuse. He who hears within him a voice which 
contradicts either that of the sacred Book or that 
of the universal Church hears not the voice of 
God, but the echo of his own will. You may 
swing the magnet from its divine pole by a little 
bit of iron, and then follow it to shipwreck; but 
that is no reason for not following it at all. Non- 
use is certainly the most common and perhaps 
the most dangerous form of abuse. Christians in 
uncounted numbers believe in a God that was 
and a God that will be, but not in a God that is. 
Their God, like the ancient Baal, is journeying 
afar off or soundly sleeping. For men walk by 
sight, and not by faith; and even Christian teach- 
ers, by their convulsive catching at old creeds, 
from which modern thought is sweeping them, in 
irresistible current, away, give new significance 
to Christ’s pathetic question: ‘‘ When the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith in the earth?” 
But he who hears in his own soul the living 
Voice, and carries in his own experience the liv- 
ing Presence, is not disturbed by questions re- 
specting the echo and the image. 








NOTES. 


There are those to whom the exquisitely tender 
poem which opens our contributed pages this week 
will be more than a beautiful picture; who, if they 
have not known the “ Mary” it commemorates, are 
enshrining in their hearts some other figure not less 
dear, some shape equally “ glad and radiant,” and who 
will be grateful to the author that she has touched so 
tenderly the chord of recollection. Dr. Dale’s letter, 
which follows, opens up the subject which is now 
foremost amoug topics of public interest in Eng- 
land, and of which, until now, no satisfactory state- 
ment has appeared in any American paper. The 
daily press, it would seem, has been too busy with 
Mile. Sara Bernhardt and the troupe of the Come- 
die Francaise—not to mention Mrs. Langtry und 
London social scandals—to give attention to graver 
topics. A more than usually interesting letter 
from “Berliner,” upon “The Napoleonic Dynasty,” 
gives some fresh anecdotes about the Prince Impe- 
rial. The initial paper of the promised series on the 
Street-Workers of New York describes the life and 
habits of the modern peripatetic philosopher—the 
organ-grinder. Aun article by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin 
on “A Typical Western College,’ admirably supple- 
ments Miss Willard’s Harvard paper of last week; 
and an extract from a recent address of Prof. Viguié 
in Paris, translated especially for the Christian Union, 
gives very forcibly, and very much as tbough the 
speaker were addressing the Yale or Harvard Diviu- 
ity School, some of the essentials of pulpit success. 
Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talk, prompted by the 
recent excursion of the New York and Broyklyn As- 
sociation, is upon social enjoyment. In the Home, 
besides Mrs. Beecher’s article, there are ‘*‘ Four Ways 
of Making Coffee ”—a sufficient variety, it would seem, 
to suit the most exacting taste, and from persons whose 
advice ought}to be authoritative on the subject; and in 
the Young Folks, Mr. Matthew White, Jr., whom our 
readers have already met under the non de plume of 
Percy Erl, furnishes an entertaming circus story, with 
a moral, which circuses and circus-stories do not al- 
ways have. The Professor wishes it understood that 
he remains awake, but has made way this week, with 
the courtesy of extreme old age, for Aunt Patience’s 
correspondents. 


The ‘Central Presbyterian,” of Richmond, Va., 
says that papers like the Christian Union “‘systemati- 
cally discourage all orthodox opinions and welcome 
every suggestion that helps to weaken any of our old- 
fashioned beliefs;’’ having been ‘dazed by second- 
hand German thought.” We wonder if the “‘ Central 
Presbyterian” has seen a copy of the Christian Union 
for, say the last two years. Where is one of these dis- 
couraging articles? Is it that of Dr. Allibone on the 
evidences of Christianity ; or that of Dr. Hurst on the 
best literature to counteract infidelity; or that of Dr. 
Sturtevant on the nature of repentance, or those of 
Dr. John Hall and Phillips Brooks on “ What is it to be 
Christian?” or the editorial replies in the Christian 
Union to a modern skeptic that were so generally 
copied by the religious press North and South. And 
who are the writers dazed by German philosophy? 
The men who have written the reviews of “ second- 
hand German thought” for our columns are such 
men as Dr. Howard Crosby, Prest. Noah Porter and 
Prof. Fisher, of Yale, Prest. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, 
and Geo. F. Wright, of Andover. If these men be 
“dazed,” the German thought is more dazzling in its 
brilliancy than we had ever thought it. 


Lord Beaconsfield bas played a practical joke on an 
English office-seeker, which is almost the best achieve- 
ment of that astute politician’s administration. A 
Mr. Tracey Turnerelli, who bad for five years been 
laboring to secure an office from the Conservative 
party, conceived a plan for a public presentation to 
the Premier to commemorate the Treaty of Berlin. 
He devoted himself for months to a well-advertised 





scheme for securing by penny subscriptions a gold 
laurel wreath, to be offered to the object of his admir- 
ation, gathered ugwards of 52,800 pennies; publicly 
exhibited the wreath, when finished, in London and in 
Manchester; fixed a time and place for the ceremony 
at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham; invited a large 
deputation to take part in it, and then sent his invi- 
tation to Lord Beaconsfield to graciously be present, 
aud receive the gift. His feelings can be better im- 
agined than described when he received, after a delay 
of nine days, a response from the Prime Minister’s 
secretary declining the carefully-prepared honor, be- 
cause precluded “‘ by the spirit in which you have pre- 
viously addressed him from accepting a gift thus 
originated, and proffered in a manner which he cannot 
deem satisfactory.’’ Mr. Tracey Turnerelli must be 
a fool of rather magnificent proportions; for, after 
some unsuccessful attempts to get at least an auto- 
graph response from the Premier, be published the 
correspondence, and asked the verdict of English- 
men upon it. That verdict, as recorded by the press, 
is “Served bim right!” 





“The vagaries of Protestantism, in all its sects, are, one 
should think, numerous and remarkable enougb, but Henry 
Ward Beecher, whose love for originality is famous, has suc- 
ceeded in striking out a new line, and now prociaims that 
Man’s supreme end is to live on terms of justice, friendship, 
and good-will witb bis fellows.’’—{N. W. Chronicle. 

Mistake. This was not original with Mr. Beecher 
at all. Paul was a long way ahead of him when he 
said: All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


A correspondent wants to know if the fact that 
America is “too rich” to scale its debts by paying 
them in silver at ten per cent. discount has anything 
to do with the morality of the transaction. Only 
this, that a nation or an individual that cannot pay 
its debts is justitied in offering a compromise to its 
creditors. The best thing Egypt could do for its 
people or its foreign bondholders would be to scale 
the debt, and offer fifty cents or seventy-five cents on 
the dollar—whatever it can pay without oppressing 
its own fellaheen. 


The following bid for converts is made by the 
“Catholic Mirror” under the auspices of Archbishop 
Gibbons, of Baltimore: 

‘“*What keeps some Free Masons from joining the Catholic 

Church is an idea that they will have to disclose the grips, 
signs and other s¢crets of the craft to the priest in confession. 
Their fear is unfounded—the confessor will ask them nothing 
about things which are not sinful, and will give way to no 
curiosity about irrelevant matters.”’ 
Considering that the craft are, de facto, excommuni- 
cate, and therefore ought only to be received into the 
bosom of the Church after the most explicit avowals 
of their misdeeds, the promise that the confeseors 
will not give way to curiosity reads singularly. Do 
they in other cases ? 

A correspondent sends to us a suggestion that the 
following pledge would be worth more than all other 
business men’s temperance pledges combined: ‘I 
hereby solemnly pledge my sacred honor not to enter 
any place where intoxicating liquors are sold.” Very 
likely—if men would take it and keep it. But, as this 
would prevent their going on most of our larger 
steamboats and into most of our first-class hotels, the 
pledge would be rarely taken and still more rarely 
kept. Any pledge is better than a broken one. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OCEAN GROVE AND ASBURY PARK. 


(TEN years ago twenty-four men clubbed together, 

raised $600, and {with it laid the foundation of a 
new sea-shore resort, forty miles from New York 
and seventeen from Sandy Hook, on the Atlantic coast. 
Out of this small beginning has grown Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park, with nearly a thousand cottages 
and an assessed valuation approximating a million 
dollars. I say has grown, for the two are one, to all 
intents and purposes, though different in name and 
social organization. One of those fresh-water ponds 
which are a characteristic of the New Jersey shore 
separates these two summer villages. Ocean Grove is 
owned by a corporation; it is Methodist by birth, and 
has not fallen from grace. It is shut off from the out- 
side world by ponds on either side, the ocean in front 
and a high board-fence in the rear. The lots ‘are not 
sold, but rented for a term of ninety-nine years, with a 
privilege of renewal for ninety-nine more, the object 
being to keep the tenants under certain restrictions- 
which the founders regard as necessary to the well- 
being of the community. Chief among these is a pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquor, and certain Sabbath 
regulations. Asbury Park was originally owned by 
asingle owner. It has been sold off in lots to pur- 
chasers, who also pledge themselves, on pain of for- 
feiture, to allow no liquor-selling on their purchased 
premises. But there is no fence; there are an Episco- 
palian, a Reformed, a Presbyterian and a Baptist 
church, and a Roman Catholic charch is in process 
of construction. The railroad has been built since 
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these summer towns were founded, and now two hours 
—in one or two express trains less time—will bring 
you from New York to the Grove’ or Park, one station 
serving for both. 

If Long Branch is the New York Newport, Ocean 
Grove and Asbury Park are the New York Martha’s 
Vineyard. They are towns of tents and cottages. 
Something of a winter population has gathered here. 
Something of a winter recreation goes on here. The 
ice in Wesley Lake is not allowed to be cut; and in 
winter skaters from New York and Brooklyn come 
down for a week at a time, making the little lake re- 
sound again with the music of their skates and the 
merrier music of their laughter. But it is in the sum- 
mer that the married village is to be seen in its glory. 
Then its permanent population of two thousand is 
swelled to twenty thousand; a pilgrimage like that 
which filled ancient Jerusalem to overflowing on the 
great festal occasions brings to this seaboard holy 
city a throng of health-seekers and moderate pleasure- 
seekers; and every cottage and every tent is full; and 
the long beach is thronged with promenaders; and the 
surf is full of bathers; and the lake is covered with 

oats. 

- If you want dress, dancing, and dissipation, you 
had better go six miles up the beach to Long Branch; 
but you can find at the Grove and Park any kind of 
style you like, provided you like a quiet style. There 
are very comfortable hotels which will give you good 
rooms, good fare, and pleasant company for from three 
dollars a day to ten dollars a week. I am staying at one 
such, the Arlington, which has been adopted as the 
headquarters of the New Jersey State Sunday-School 
Assembly, now holding a very successful session here, 
under the direction of Mr. W. F. Sherwin, and which 
gives, at these rates, plain, cool rooms, good piazza 
room, and an excellent table. Across the way is another 
house, whose camp dining-room, half out-of-doors, 
roofed, but not walled in, and whose general appear- 
ance, combine to indicate a scale of prices probably a 
third to ahalf less. There are private boarding-houses 
innumerable, whose prices depend partly on the ac- 
commodation they furnish, and partly on your own 
skill in driving a bargain. If you prefer, you can hire 
a cottage or a tent, and either keep house or get table- 
board at a dollar a day in any of the numerous restaur- 
ants, or, finally, you can buy your lot, put up your 
tent, and be independent. The citizens are as various 
as the scale of prices; they include all classes, from 
permanent residents, who live here all the year round, 
to men that come as I have come, to get three days of 
surf-bathing and sea-air breathing. 

The Grove and Park are religious settlements—as 
truly religious as Plymouth Rock or the Moravian 
Bethlehem; but the religion is of a very different type. 
It is less intense, less solemnly earnest; but I am not 
certain that it is any less serious-minded or any less 
healthful. There is a great auditorium, where six 
thousand people gather on Sunday to hear some great 
preacher, or some small preacher with a great name, 
as it may chance to be; for in the pulpit, as elsewhere, 
little men sometimes cast great shadows. There isa 
Bishop Janes Memorial Chapel for lesser services; 
and there is a Children’s Temple, where, for this week, 
Lyman Hurlburt, who is a very young-looking patri- 
arch for the hundred children who gather about him, 
puts an amazingly large amount of information into 
small brains, and fastens it there. To-morrow after- 
noon he is going to bring them all down to the beach, 
to make a model of Palestine in the sand under his 
direction; and, for aught I see, I must leave my little 
folks to take this unique lesson in sacred geography, 
or carry back with me three as wistful hearts and dis- 
appointed faces as ever left a rare pleasure behind 
them almost but not quite tasted. 

How fiery the eloquence may be in the annual camp- 
meeting, in August, I know not. It may be quite of 
the old-fashioned sort; but I suspect it is modified to 
suit the needs of the age to which it speaks. At all 
events, of fiery eloquence we have had none this week. 
Religion in this decade is setting itself less to prepare 
men for dying and more for living. The minister speaks 
less as a dying man to dying men, and more as a living 
man to living men; and if he does not forget that all 
living ends in death, and death ushers into immortality, 
the change is for the better. The specific religious 
, lesson which the Grove and Park set themselves to 
teach is, perhaps, how men may healthfully enjoy them- 
selves; and though that, perhaps, is not the grandest of 
all lessons, there are few that more need inculcation ; 
and there are few times and places where it is, or can 
be, better inculcated than in July and August on the 
Atlantic beach, in a village which goes to bed at ten 
o’clock, breakfasts at seven, spends the day in the open 
air, secures the best of ventilation, by worshiping in 
a church without walls, and sleeping where open win- 
dows invite no burglars, getting a vigorous appetite 
by half an hour in the surf, and satisfying it with fresh 
fish and fresh fruit, and nevér drinking anything 
stronger than tea, coffee, and lemonade. L. A. 





MARY. 
By Susan CooLipGE. 


T= drowsy summer in the flowering limes 

Had laid her down at ease, 

Lulled by soft, sportive winds, whose tinkling chimes 
Summoned the wandering bees 

To feast, and dance, and hold high carnival 

Within that vast and fragrant banquet-hall. 


She stood, my Mary, on the wall below, 
Poised on light, arching feet, 

And drew the long, green branches down to show 
Where hung, mid odors sweet— 

A. tiny miracle to touch and view— 

The humming-bird’s small nest and pearls of blue. 


Fair as the summer’s self she stood, and smiled, 
With eyes like summer sky, 
Wistful and glad, half-matron and half-child, 
Gentle and fond and shy, 
Her sweet head framed against the blossoming bough, 
She stood a moment—and she stands there now! 


"Tis sixteen years since, trustful, unafraid, 
In her full noon of light, 
She passed beneath the grass’s curtaining shade, 
Out of our mortal sight ; 
And springs and summers, bearing gifts to men, 
And long, long winters have gone by since then. 


And each some little gift has brought to dress 
That unforgotten bed— 
Violet, anemone, or lady's-tress, 
Or spray of berries red, 
Or purpling leaf, or mantle, pure and cold, 
Of winnowed snow, wrapped round it, fold on fold. 


Yet still she stands, a glad and radiant shape, 
Set in the morning fair— 
That vanished morn which had such swift escape— 
I turn and see her there. 
The arch, sweet smile, the bending, graceful head; 
And, seeing thus, why do I call her dead ? 








IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE people of the United States have one great 
political advantage over most other nations. I 
wonder whether they appreciate it sufficiently. Many 
of the problems which occasion most perplexity in a 
free country were worked out for them in England 
before they constructed their own Constitution. The 
solutions have had to be modified by the new condi- 
tions of their social and political life, but in substance 
these solutions remain for their warning and guidance 
through all generat@ons. 

Just now we have another group of problems on 
hand which we are working out with great pain and 
difficulty—for the benefit of the American people as 
well as for our own. Before any attempt is made to 
innovate on the common-school system, American 
statesmen, and all who have any influence on American 
thought, should devote a few months to the careful 
study of the history of popular education in England 
during the last thirty years. If the history of our 
troubles does not convince them of the peril of making 
any concessions to those churches which ask for State 
aid in their own schools I shall be astonished. Po- 
litically, religiously, and educationally, our ‘‘ denom- 
inational” system is fruitful in innumerable evils. 

The last form in which our constantly-recurring 
difficulty has apppeared is a demand for a new univer- 
sity in Ireland. Trinity College, Dublin, has thrown 
open its highest prizes, as well as its honors and its 
governing body, to men of all creeds; but Roman 
Catholics allege that the Protestant traditions of three 
centuries—it was founded eleven or twelve years be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth—are unbroken, and that 
the atmosphere is charged with heresy. The Queen’s 
University was created rather less than thirty years 
ago. Atthat time the Protestant Church was still 
established and Trinity College had not been liberal- 
ized. Three colleges—at Belfast, Galway and Cork— 
had been founded by an act passed in 1845, under the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel. It was provided that 
they should be wholly independent of religious tests 
and creeds. A sum of £100,000 ($500,000) was voted 
from the Consolidated Fund for the purchase of sites 
and the erection of buildings; and an annual sum of 
£7,000 for the maintenance of each of the colleges. 
The measure was fiercely opposed; and from that 
time to this they have been commonly known among 
the Roman Catholics as the ‘‘ godless colleges.” And 
yet it was provided (1) that every matriculated stu- 
dent under twenty-one should reside either with his 
parents or guardians, or with some person selected 
either by the parents or guardians, and approved by 
the President of the college, or in a licensed boarding- 
house; and (2) that clergymen, to be approved by the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities of their respective 
churches, should be appointed by the Crown or Deans 
of Residence, to have moral and spiritual charge of 
the students of their own creeds, and with power to 





visit boarding-houses and to make regulations for 
‘*the due observance of ‘religious duties’” of the 
students under their care. The habitual neglect of 
divine worship at the church or chapel designated by 
a student’s parents or guardians was to be punished by 
expulsion from the college. The same penalty was 
attached to the habitual neglect of the religious in- 
struction provided for the students of various denom- 
inations by the Deans of Residence or the boarding- 
houses. The Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, the ‘‘ Non-subscribing Presbyterian (Unitar- 
ian) Church,” the Wesleyans, and, I think, in one 
instance, the Congregationalists, have ‘‘ Deans of 
Residence ;” but the Roman Catholic prelates have 
been irreconcilable. They demanded at first, they 
demand still, colleges under their own control. 

When the three ‘‘ godless” colleges were organized 
into a university, in 1850, it was hoped that the oppo- 
sition of the hierarchy would be gradually alleviated, 
or that the laity would defy the authority of their 
priests. 

The bishops have disappointed this hope; but the 
Roman Catholic laity, in considerable numbers, have 
been drawn to the ‘‘ godless colleges.” It is disputed, 
however, whether these numbers are sufficiently large 
to show that the Roman Catholic laity are satisfied 
with the scheme. The Roman Catholic population 
outnumbers the Protestant by six or seven to one; 
the Roman Catholic students at the Queen’s College 
are in a minority. According to the figures given in 
the House of Lords last night, the total number of stu- 
dents matriculating in the session of 1876-1877 was 920; 
of these 213 were Episcopalians, 230 Roman Catholics, 
387 Presbyterians, and ninety were of other denomina- 
tions. The proportions vary at the different colleges. 
At Belfast, which is in the center of a strong Presby- 
terian middle-class population, 270 of the students were 
Presbyterians—many of them being students for the 
Presbyterian ministry; eighty-six were members of 
the Episcopal Church ; only thirteen were Roman Catho- 
lics, and sixty-eight were members of other denomin- 
ations. At Cork, on the other hand, there were only 
six Presbyterians; and there were 101 Episcopalians 
and 113 Roman Catholics. The defenders of the exist- 
ing colleges maintain that the sons of wealthy and 
aristocratic families, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
are sent to Oxford or Cambridge; that, therefore, the 
Queen’s must derive its students from the middle 
classes; and that, as compared with the whole popula- 
tion, the middle classes are more equally divided be- 
tween the two churches. Thert is some force in this 
plea, but I think that it is obvious that the influence 
of the bishops has been strong enough to keep very 
many men out of what they regard as a poisonous 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Gladstone, towards the close of his Ministry, 
attempted to solve the difficulty by proposing a bill 
for the extension and reorganization of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, but was defeated. This session a bill 
has been introduced by the O’Conor Don, member for 
County Roscommon, and for two or three months it 
seemed as if the bill was likely to pass. The position 
assumed by the Government was ambiguous; several 
of the leaders of the Opposition were known to regard 
it with approbation. But during the last three weeks 
a storm began to arise which threatened to be serious, 
and when the bill came on for a second reading, last 
Wednesday, the House of Commons was startled by 
an announcement from the Treasury Bench that the 
Government were unable to sanction the proposals of 
the O’Conor Don and intended to submit a bill of their 
own. Negotiations between the Government and the 
Roman Catholic authorities were known to be going 
on ftve or six months ago, but they were suddenly 
broken off, and it is clear that the intention of intro- 
troducing a Government measure had been abandoned. 
Nor is it certain, even now, that they have any serious 
hope of carrying their bill. Lord Beaconsfield de- 
clared last night, in reply to Lord Granville, that there 
would be a bona-fide attempt to carry it, and quietiy 
suggested that the suecess of the Government would 
largely depend upon the kind of support they received 
from the Opposition; and it is just possible that the 
Irish members may recognize in the bill a foundation 
on which it may be possible for them to build in the 
future a splendid scheme of Roman Catholic endow- 
ments ; in that case the bill may get through, but in its 
present form it is as remote from what the Irish mem- 
bers want as Cape Horn from Kamtschatka. 

Before describing the Government bill, I will explain 
how the O’Conor Don proposes to solve the difficulty. 
The measure has been accurately described by one of 
its friends as a scheme for endowing Roman Catholic 
colleges without provoking Protestant prejudice, and 
its provisions are excellently adapted to secure this 
end. Some excellent Protestants have fallen into the 
trap. I ought, perhaps, to describe the bill as though 
it had been finally lost, for it was ‘talked out” last 
Wednesday; but the scheme is too ingenious and too 
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completely in harmony with Roman Catholic claims 
not to re-appear. 

The bill proposes to establish a new university, to 
be called St. Patrick’s, and the endowment for estab- 
lishing it is to be provided from the funds accruing to 
the nation from the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. The limit of the endowment from this source 
is fixed at £1,500,000, or $7,500,000. This large sum 
is to be placed in the hands of the senate, the first 
members of which are to be named on a schedule to 
the act; when there are one hundred graduates of two 
years’ standing they are to form the convocation, and 
are to elect six members of the senate as vacancies 
occur; but the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is to ap- 
point the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor and eighteen 
out of the twenty-four members of the senate. To 
show how the bill would work, it will be convenient to 
take a Roman Catholic college that might claim “ affilia- 
tion,” and to enumerate the advantages which the 
bill would confer upon it. The college may be abso- 
lutely under the control of the priesthood, and the 
conditions of affiliation are very simple; it must have 
had in residence, at some boarding-house or houses 
under the control of the college authorities, at least 
twenty students over the age of eighteen who, for six 
months before each of the university examinations, 
were pursuing studies required for a degree, and the 
senate must be satisfied that the college claiming 
affiliation made provision for the instruction of the 
students on the subjects of examination. But as the 
Roman Catholic authorities resent any interference on 
the part of the State with the internal economy of 
their institutions, there is no provision in the bill for 
enabling the senate to satisfy itself that the instruc- 
tion is efficient. If the college says that the instruc- 
tion is provided, this is enough; indirectly, however, 
by means of the ‘‘ result fees” and other rewards of effi- 
ciency, a medium is created for making the education 
as efficient as possible. 

The advantages which such a college as I have de- 
scribed may derive from its affiliation with St. Patrick’s 
are of severalkinds. The chief of these consists in the 
‘result fees” payable by the university to the college 
authorities. For every student who ‘ passes” in arts 
the examination at the close of the first year, the col- 
lege receives £20, or $100; for a similar ‘‘ pass” at the 
end of the second year, £25, or $125; for a similar 
‘‘pass” at the end of the third year (B.A.) £30, or 
$150; forasimilar ‘‘ pass” at the end of the M.A. year 
£35, or $175. Every ‘‘ pass with honors” at the end of 
the first year secures for the college £30, or $150; at 
the end of the second year £35, or $175; at the end of 
the third year £40, or $200; at the end of the fourth 
year £45, or $225. Suppose a college has one hundred 
students, and that twenty every year obtain a single 
pass, and five a pass with honors, the college, as soon 
as the scheme was in full work, would receive the fol- 
lowing grants from the university : 

Passes. Passes with honors. 





For first year’s men ........- £400 £150 
For second ar TTTt ere 500 175 
For third 7 \ wesasbesee 600 200 
For fourth wart oT 7 225 
£2,200 £750 

750 

EE indgciaepebnaantcciind £2,950 


A college with 100 students would receive an annual 
income of $14,750, which would cover the cost of a 
tolerably strong staff of professors. Three professors 
in arts and three in theology might receive nearly 
£500, or $2,500, from the result fees alone. But it may 
be urged that I have taken for granted that all the 
students ‘“‘pass.” To this there is a very simple re- 
ply. If instead of 100 students the college has 120, 
this would give twenty-five in every year, and if five 
of these were ‘“ plowed,” the result fees would still 
reach the figure I have stated; and a staff of six pro- 
fessors could teach 120 men as easily as 100. 

The same payments—but covering only three years— 
are to be paid to college authorities whose students 
pass in law, medicine, or engineering. 

Further, the university is empowered to pay the sal- 
aries of lecturers attached to the affiliated colleges; so 
that if the college which is now supposed to be receiv- 
ing nearly $15,000 from ‘‘ result fees” declared that it 
had been unable to provide the salary of an efficient 
lecturer on the higher physics, or on chemistry, or on 
any other science, it might propose a lecturer to the 
Senate, and claim a further grant of £400 or £500 a 
year to pay his salary. This is notall. If, after the 
lecturer on chemistry was appointed, he found that his 
laboratory was a very poor one, he could ask the col- 
lege authorities to apply to the senate for a building 
grant, and they might vote £2,000 or £3,000 to provide 
& new laboratory with its apparatus. If a museum is 
wanted by any affiliated college, the senate can find 
the money. Ifa library is wanted, the senate can build 
it, and can fill the shelves with works. Nor is this all. 
Museums, libraries, laboratories, at Roman Catholic 
colleges, can all be ‘‘ maintained” as well as erected 





and established out of the university funds. And yet, 
because the result fees are to be given for examinations 
in secular subjects, some innocent people have con- 
tended that the bill does not provide religious endow- 
ments. The scheme reminds me of the trick by which 
some unlicensed houses are said to evade the penalties 
of the Excise law; a man pays twopence for a bit of 
bread weighing half an ounce, and they give him a 
glass of whiskey. The money is taken for the bread, 
not for the drink. No drink is sold, and therefore the 
law is not broken. 

In addition to what is given to the colleges, the stu- 
dents are to have exhibitions, scholarships and fellow- 
ships. These, though very liberal, are perhaps not 
excessive. At the matriculation examination and at 
the examination in arts, the end of each session, one 
out of every ten of the successful candidates is to re- 
ceive an exhibition or scholarship, tenable for three 
years; the matriculation exhibition is fixed at £20; 
the five years’ exhibition at £30; the second year’s 
scholarship at £50, its continuance being dependent 
on the student having his B.A. and M.A. examination 
at the proper time. The provision for fellowship is 
less ample. 

The O’Conor Don’s proposals are declared to repre- 
sent the minimum of the Roman Catholic demands; 
and, as I have shown, they would enable a college with 
120 students to obtain an annual subsidy of nearly 
$15,000, a lecturer salaried by the university, a labora- 
tory, library, or museum. After this demand, the pro- 
posals of the Lord Chancellor are simply amazing. He 
suggests the destruction of the Queen’s University— 
leaving the college intact—and the creation of a new 
university, of which those who have taken Queen’s 
degrees shall be members. The new university is to 
be, like the University of London, an examining body 
only. Its senate is to appoint examiners on all sub- 
jects except theology, and to examine all comers, wher- 
ever they have been educated. This is all—literally 
all. There is not a word about result fees to affiliated 
colleges, or about money for museums, laboratories, 
or libraries. There is not even a word in the Lord 
Chancellor’s statement about exhibitions for students. 
A prominent Irish member, after listening to his Lord- 
ship’s speech, said to a friend in the corridor: ‘‘ This 
is a humorous Government.” The ‘ Times,” this 
morning, seems to have received the same impression 
from the Government measure. It says that an Irish 
University bill which says nothing about endowments 
is Hamlet without the prince. The whole affair looks 
like a joke. 

The Liberal party—and those members of it who ob- 
ject to religious endowments—may say that the bill 
provides the framework for a more complete measure. 
Exhibitions and scholarships and fellowships might be 
awarded to successful students without any violation 
of advanced Liberal principles. The Irish members 
may say that in the course of a few years they may be 
able to import into the scheme the subsidies to de- 
nominational colleges provided for by The O’Conor 
Don. As yet there has not been time for either section 
to determine its policy; but I am disposed to think 
that the Irishmen will passionately reject the pro- 
posal as an insult. 

All the trouble comes from granting State aid_to de- 
nominational education. In England we have elemen- 
tary schools under the control of Wesleyans, of Ro- 
man Catholics, and of Episcopalians, receiving large 
aid, year by year, from Parliament, under this very 
system of ‘result fees;” and Irishmen naturally ask 
why they cannot have denominational colleges sup- 
ported in the same way. R. W. DALe. 

BIRMINGHAM, June 30, 1879. 








THE NAPOLEONIC DYNASTY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N the summer of 1852 I witnessed in Paris the 

proclamation of the Second Empire. The senti- 
mental Republic of Lamartine had paved the way for 
the desperate adventurer who mounted to power by the 
traditions of a great name. Legitimacy, restored to 
the throne of France by the allied Powers of Europe, 
after the battle of Waterloo, had fallen ignominiously 
before the uprising of the citizens of Paris in 1832. In 
1848, Louis Philippe, ‘‘the citizen King,” who had 
sought to rule all France as his own household, had 
taken refuge in England at the first murmurings of 
revolt. The Republic was declared, and a constitution 
formed, under which a President was elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. Through all these changes, the name 
of Napoleon lingered as a charm among the peasantry 
of France, and the inheritor of that name, though he 
had made himself ridiculous by vaunting it in his puny 
attempts at invasion, was now elected, by an over- 
whelming majority, President of the Republic. His 
term of office was about to expire when he effected 
that coup @état which will make him infamous in his- 
tory. By corrupting the army and suborning the 
priesthood, he got himself elected President, or Dicta- 





tor, for ten years. Hardly was this accomplished, than 
he made a tour of the provinces, and, by pre-arrange- 
ment, was welcomed by the magistracy of the leading 
cities as Emperor of France. It was on his return 
from this tour that I witnessed his entry into Paris at 
the grand féte of the Proclamation of the Empire—a 
celebration which, during his whole reign, was made 
the most conspicuous festival of the whole year. On 
that day 80,000 troops were marshalled in brilliant 
array from the Tuileries to the Arc de Triomphe, and 
Louis Napoleon, with his staff, rode through their 
ranks to his imperial palace. There were occasional 
cries of ‘* Vive VEmpereur !” but I was struck with the 
general lack of enthusiasm. That evening, at the 
house of a friend, I met a little company of republi- 
cans, and found them utterly despondent at the future 
of France. They looked upon the féte of the inaugu- 
ration of the Empire as the carnival of crime. 

By adopting the title Napoleon ILI., the usurper im- 
posed upon the popular mind the fiction of the contin 
uity of the Empire, and revived the name and glories 
of the first Napoleon as a halo to surround the title of 
Emperor. In the fall of the same year, 1852,I1 wit- 
nessed in London the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and in 1853 I saw gathered within the Dardanelles 
the grand fleet which Louis Napoleon had sent, in 
alliance with England, for the conquest of Russia. 
And now it seemed, indeed, as if for France Waterloo 
had been avenged. Wellington gone, the first Napo- 
leon reposing in his grand mausoleum in the heart of 
Paris, and his name leading the British navy, in 
alliance, to swell the glory and the arms of France! 
Then followed the redemption of Italy by the help of 
France, and Louis Napoleon assumed the réle of the 
arbiter of Europe. The famous mot of Liszt was 
hardly exaggerated. On the fiftieth birthday of the 
Emperor, Liszt dined at the Tuileries. At table, the 
Emperor said: “I am just fifty years old, but I feel 
as if 1 had lived a century.” ‘‘ Sire, vous ctes le siécle !” 
was Liszt’s ready response; and at that day no man 
in Europe seemed likely to fill a greater space in the 
history of the nineteenth century than Louis Napoleon. 

I chanced to be in Paris in 1866, during the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, and well remember how 
everybody was startled by the announcement that 
Louis Napoleon had asked Venice of Austria as a gift, 
and had handed it over to the King of Italy. He 
seemed to be a magician, who had only to lift his hand 
to carry out his will among princes and powers. Ina 
few weeks, however, this illusion vanished, when the 
swift and splendid triumphs of Prussia eclipsed the 
glories of Napoleonic warfare, and made it a necessity 
that the Emperor should try arms with Prussia if he 
would keep his own name in France. 

In that same summer I saw the Prince Imperial for 
the first time. The Americans in Paris received per- 
mission to celebrate the Fourth of July, on condition 
that no allusion should be made by the speakers to the 
political state of Europe. It devolved upon the Hon. 
John Jay and myself to give vent to American patriot- 
ism under this limitation. The f’te was in the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Pré Catalan in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and after the speaking was over the children had a 
charming festival, presided over by Mrs. J. C. Bigelow. 
At this point a state carriage drew up, and the Prince 
Imperial, a nice little fellow of nine years, was brought 
by a military adjutant to the tent where the children 
were dancing. Just as he took his seat, a little girl of 
seven summers tripped and fell before him; with ready 
grace, he lifted her up, condoled with her, and in every 
way behaved so prettily that he won the hearts of all 
the mothers present. I have had a kindly feeling to- 
wards him ever since; and he does not seem to have 
grown much beyond the point of an amiable, well 
mannered youth, with ready sympathies and good feel- 
ing, who would always appear well in society, but 
would hardly be singled out as anything more than a 
good fellow. His career at the Woolwich Academy 
showed him to be a diligent student and a genial com- 
panion; but brought out no traits of genius, nor indi- 
cations of one born to command. It was to his credit, 
however, that, by his soldierly bearing, he lifted him- 
self out of the ridiculous position in which his father 
had placed him by *‘ the baptism of fire.” But, such as 
he was, he was chosen by the Bonapartists of France 
to represent the fallen dynasty, and to keep alive the 
hope of its restoration. 

Now that he is gone, it would seem that both dynasty 
and Empire have perished with him. To be sure, it is 
never safe to predict the policy nor the government of 
France. But the nation has learned much by what it 
has suffered since the proclamation of the Empire in 
1851. It owes to Louis Napoleon not only years of 
mis-government and corruption, but the disgrace of 
Sedan and the humiliation of the German conquest. 
For the second time, the name of Napoleon is asso- 
ciated with a great disaster and defeat. The charm of 
that name is broken with the peasantry, who now vote 
steadily and intelligently for the Republic. Some folly 
of the Republican leaders may, indeed, provoke a 
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reaction, and, in that case, the presence of a Prince 
bearing the name of Napoleon, and promising to lead 
France to her revenge upon Germany, might have been 
an element of danger. Such a danger is now averted. 
It seems hardly possible for Prince Napoleon to unite 
the Bonapartists or to awaken popular enthusiasm for 
himself. He is so thoroughly disliked and despised 
that he is hardly to be feared. Even the late Prince 
scarcely entered as an element into the polities of to- 
day. A few weeks ago, when it was rumored in Paris 
that he had died in South Africa of fever, I was struck 
with the general indifference to the report by the press 
and by the people. It was a sad affair for his mother, 
but of little consequence to them. He had not begun 
to be thought of as formidable. Still, it is well for 
France that he is out of the way; especially as he had 
set out to win a name which might have become for- 
midable in time. It is sad that he died in a manner so 
inglorious. Had he volunteered to draw his sword for 
a cause, for a principle, for patriotism, freedom, hu- 
manity, his name would be remembered with honor. 
But he went where he had no call to go; went to try 
his valor and skill upon savages, and fell, not fighting 
face to face, but while running away from his igno- 
minious foe. For a second time a ship will sail by the 
coast of Africa with the body of a Napoleon. France 


will recall the history and read the moral. 
BERLINER. 
BERLIN, Prussia, June 23, 1879. 








THE STREET WORKERS OF NEW 
YORK. 
I.—ORGAN-GRINDERS. 

By GEORGE ELLINGTON. 


rTNHERE are from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 

dred organ-grinders in the city of New York, all 
of whom, with probably half a dozen exceptions, are 
Italians. They form a peculiar and distinct class 
among the thousands who earn their living in the 
streets of the great metropolis, and the story of their 
lives and work has a special interest. About seven- 
tenths of them live in Mott, Mulberry and Baxter 
streets, while the greater portion of the remainder are 
to be found in the Eight Ward, especially on Thompson 
and Mercer streets. Among themselves they are 
divided into two classes, those that came (or, rather, 
that were sent) from Naples, and those that have lived 
at Genoa, Rome, Milan and other parts of Italy. The 
former are the lowest order of Italians, most of them 
having formerly been brigands and ex-convicts in their 
native lands, from whence they were driven some few 
years ago by the order of Victor Emanuel. The 
Neapolitans live on the block in Mulberry street, near 
Park, in medium-sized, old-fashioned tenement-houses 
in a state of wretchedness almost impossible to be 
described. 

Let it not be supposed that they are unhappy or 
miserable in consequence of this state of affairs, for 
such is not the fact. I even question whether if bet- 
ter accommodations in food and lodging were offered 
them they would make the change. They live together 
in small rooms to the number of from six to twenty, 
each one paying his proportion of the rent, which runs 
from $3 to $6 a month. I saw one room, about as 
large as a front basement in a modern house, in which 
twenty souls lodged, the sexes being equally divided. 
Neither marriage, religion or morality issacred amongst 
this class. The consorts of these ‘Italians are nearly 
always Irish women, to whom they are never married. 
Going, with my guide, on a warm fall day, through a 
dark, noisome alley, in quest of information on the 
subject of organ-grinding, I questioned him as to the 
health of the neighborhood. 

‘Well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘if you’d be here in the 
hot summer days ’twould fairly kill you outright; the 
stench is so awful.” 

‘And the poor people get thin and are sickly, I 
suppose?” 

** You shall see,” he answered, as he urged my way 
along the narrow passage which led from the main 
street to a courtin the rear. There, seated on the 
stone pavement, were a score of Irish women, a few 
of them picking over rags, others sewing, more idly 
looking on. I looked in vain for the thin, woe-begone 
countenances one sees in engravings or paintings 
which profess to represent scenes in low life. They 
were large, brawny, stout women, doughty and dirty, 
with a touch of the bloom of health shining through 
their begrimed countenances. Their male protectors 
never give them money, and seldom food. The men 
beg their food during the day while on their tramps, 
the women haunt the markets, hotels and large eating- 
houses, picking up enough to support life from the 
barrels of refuse edibles to be found at those places. 

It is with this class of Italians nearly altogether that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has had to do for the past two years, in making arrests 
for the ill-treatment of children. These men would 





take the little ones, from four to twelve years old, and 
compel them to walk with them on their long daily 
journeys. So tired would the youngsters become that 
they would often sink to the ground utterly exhausted, 
only to be spurred on with cuffs and kicks by their 
cruel masters. A law was passed in 1875 making it a 
misdemeanor to use children in this business, the 
punishment for breaking which is $50 fine or fifty days’ 
imprisonment. A number of convictions have been 
had under it, and the evil is now substantially abolished. 
In some cases these men, too lazy to work, found a 
source of income in letting out their children to other 
organ-grinders at so much a day. 

The second class of these professionals remain by 
themselves, looking on the Neapolitans as being socially 
beneath them. With very few exceptions, they are 
married, and are more domestic than most persons of a 
nomadic profession. They, too, live in tenement- 
houses, but pay a larger rent, from $8 to $12 a month, 
never living together indiscriminately and being gener- 
ally faithful to their wives. They are thrifty, and save 
all the money they make. An ex-organ grinder owns 
two buildings in Baxter Strect, worth $40,000; others 
can be found worth $5,000 or $6,000. One of them is 
worth $17,000, but still works at his business, while his 
son goes out begging. Their wives are sometimes 
engaged in some trade during the day, being often the 
keepers of the fruit-stalls and vender-wagons on the 
corners. 

All classes of these people live poorly. ‘If we 
have meat once a week we're lucky,” said one of them 
to me, snapping his bright, black eyes and smacking 
his sensuous lips together at the thought of such a 
possibility. They make .cheap vegetable soups, eat 
largely of maccaroni, bread, and cheap fruit. There is 
an eating-house at the Five Points where the single 
men, and occasionally some of the married men, get 
their food. Soup costs five cents, a good-sized bit of 
bread three cents, and a plate of the vegetables in sea- 
son three, four, or five cents. Sometimes they bring 
their own food there, and are allowed to cook it for 
nothing if they patronize the drinking establishment 
on the floor above, kept by the same proprietor. 

Between five and six o’clock on summer, and six 
and seven on winter, mornings, the organ-grinders 
start forth on their musical mission. They go in al 
directions—some traveling as far as the Harlem Bridge, 
in New York, and others going beyond Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn. 

Some go to New Jersey, as far as towns in Morris 
County, and even beyond, returning the same day, late 
in the evening. Others go off during the summer on a 
tour through the country, not returning till the winter 
season. Those of this class are occasionally found in 
Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts; and mention is made 
of one who made a summer trip to England. They earn 
from sixty cents to $1.50 a day, never more than that 
these times, though in former days $3 was the high- 
est figure. They are very envious of each other’s suc- 
cess. If one, more prudent than the rest, becomes 
rich and opens a store, they one and all shun him. 
‘They try to break him,” said a young Italian to me; 
‘“‘and if they find they can’t break him, why then 
gradually they come round and patronize him.” 

Sunday afternoon is the only time you can see the 
organ-grinders at the Five Points, unless you care to 
go there at six in the morning, or run the risk of 
being robbed by lingering for their return late in the 
evening. On Sunday, if the day is fine, you will find 
them standing in groups upon the street, sharing the 
experiences of the week—exchanging falsehoods 
would express it better, for they never give truthful 
accounts to each other. In the morning a few of 
them go to some Catholic church in the lower part of 
the city, though, as the sexton of one of these houses 
of worship remarked, they were of no account to get 
money from; how it was as to religion he did not 
know. Later in the afternoon and evening they 
may go out visiting, those residing in the lower part 
of the city visiting their friends in the Eighth Ward, 
and vice versa. They drink stale beer—the drainings 
of beer-kegs gathered up by another class of Italians 
early in the morning—at one cent a glass, and play 
ecards ‘‘for the drinks” in the bar-rooms near their 
homes on Sunday afternoons. Their children, if boys, 
work mostly at blacking boots. One man spoke with 
pride at having a son employed ona steamboat, and 
another boasted of his boy being engaged at the Ho- 
beken Ferry. 

Hand-organs are generally made to order, and cost, 
when new, from $85 to $200. The average price paid 
is $100. They play eight or ten tunes. Second-hand 
organs can be had at from $30 to $70. The tunes are 
arranged by means of pins on a cylinder, on the same 
principle as that of the music-box. New tunes can be 
putin at any time by pulling out the pins representing 
an old tune and placing in new ones. A tune generally 
lasts one year before the public tires of it; on the 





other hand, it has to be pretty well known before it 











can be made popular on the organ. ‘* The Sweet-By- 
and-Bye” is the most popular tune at present in all 
parts of the country, while in the West many organs 
have been set to Moody and Sankey airs. 








TWILIGHT. 
By GRACE T. SPEAR. 


HE daisies bow their gentle heads, 
The air is sweet and still; 
The sunset glory softly fades 
Behind the Western hill. 


No sound of human voice is heard, 
To break the silence here: 

Though ericket’s chirp and song of bird 
Fall on my listening ear. 


The fading sunlight mildly beams 
On pasture-lands below, 

Where, through the trees, the winding streams 
Like silver ribbons show. 


And now, o’er down-let bars, the cows 
Come forth, with loitering feet; 

Beside the road they pause to browse, 
Or crop the clover sweet. 


They climb the hill whose winding way 
Now hides, now shows them nigh, 

I watch till on its summit gray 
They stand against the sky. 


No more the sunset rays, ’tis true, 
Make bright the hill-top far, 

But o’er it, from the deepening blue, 
Looks forth the evening star. 








A TYPICAL WESTERN COLLEGE. 
By THE Rev. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


HE town of Grinnell, Iowa, perhaps, needs no 

introduction to your readers. Perhaps it does to 
some. At the best, introduction is not acquaintance, 
and only the latter would do justice to the place. Let 
it be enough now to say that it is on the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific R.R., 121 miles from the 
Mississippi River; that it stands on high ground, not a 
hill, but the crest of the prairie between the Mississippi 
and the Des Moines rivers; that its population is esti- 
mated at 2,800 or 3,000; that it is reputed one of the 
soundest towns in the State, financially; that, in its 
streets, houses, good order, and the general appear- 
ance of the people, it is one of the most attractive 
towns in the West. It celebrated on the 4th of July 
the quarter-centennial of its settlement; and in so 
doing looked back over a history of faithful interest 
and action in the great questions of that eventful 
period—slavery, the war, temperance. And it is the 
seat of Iowa College, the oldest college in the State. 

Your correspondent had the pleasure, recently, to be 
present at the exercises during a part of Commence- 
ment week. Without attempting an extended descrip- 
tion of even those he witnessed, one or two impres- 
sions made on his mind are worthy of mention. The 
general programme was as follows: 

Anniversary of the Conservatory of Music, Fri- 
day, June 27th; Prize Readings and Prize Essays, 
Saturday; Baccalaureate Sermon, President Magoun, 
and addresses before the Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion, by the Rev. W. A. Waterman, of Marion, Sunday ; 
address before the Grinnell Institute, by the Hon. C. 
C. Nourse, Des Moines, Monday evening; address 
before the Trustees, Prof. S. I. Curtiss, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Graduating Exercises in the Ladies’ 
Course, and Commencement Concert, Tuesday ; Com- 
mencement Exercises in the Regular Course, Prize 
Declamations (original), Class-Day Exercises, Wednes- 
day. 

In all these there were many things to please, but 
the most important was, of course, the impression 
made by the young people themselves. In all the 
exercises of the students to which we listened we were 
particularly struck by the prevailing simplicity of 
manner, the common sense and straightforwardness 
with which they went about the duty of the moment. 
In the writing, there was good honest thought; in the 
delivery, almost no straining at oratory; in many a 
very noticeable manliness; in nearly all a most re- 
freshing naturalness. 

The impression made by the public exercises was 
deepened by contact. One seemed to have happened 
on a new type of young men. Rarely do we find such 
a union of unconventional manner with mutual good 
feeling and quiet courtesy. Their very faces had quite 
generally a peculiar attractiveness, which it can hardly 
be a mistake to trace, very considerably, to the co- 
operating of several influences, the existence of which 
gives the town much of its unique character; the good 
feeling, for example, between the college and the 
town; the open-hearted hospitality that prevails; the 
early hours ordinarily observed; the absence of excit- 
ing ‘and wasting amusements; the discountenancing of 
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the use of tobacco both by college rule and social 
opinion; and the marked religious tone both of the 
institution and the community. Your correspondent 
is well aware that this will suggest a state of college 
life at which many will smile unpleasantly. It will 
seem thin-blooded and narrow. But he is perfectly 
willing that they should ‘*‘ laugh who win.” 

The two great opposing ideals of character were 
never more strongly marked than now, and never in 
closer and more bitter conflict, open or disguised —the 
natural and the spiritual, the self-indulgent and the 
self-subduing, the worldly and the Christly. Opinions 
will differ as to their attractiveness as ideals. There 
is less disagreement—not, of course, perfect unanimity 
—when any true approximation to the latter ideal is 
found in actual life; for it is gratefully felt by all. 
And Grinnell, with many imperfections, doubtless, and 
with much still to be done, has yet contributed some- 
thing of its own to this end, and something of ines- 
timable value. 

It was unspeakably refreshing to meet young men 
free from the uncleanness of tobacco, and as well from 
its even worse selfishness—either in its grosser or 
more refined forms—to mingle with young people in 
whom the mincing affectedness and self-consciousgess 
of certain very popular amusements were almost en- 
tirely absent; to listen to singers, who sang with 
evident pleasure in the music and in pleasing others, 
with none of that mawkishness and forced sentiment, 
that assumption of dark secrets and inward woes, that 
seem so hard to separate from the early or even the 
later stages of musical culture. 

Purity, simplicity, heartiness, painstaking industry, 
evident and unassuming enjoyment—these are no 
small possessions and no mean contributions from a 
college, or a town, to a social state in which there is 
yet so much to be formed, especially when they appear, 
not as some of them might, in the rigid outlines of a 
stamp forcibly impressed from without, but as quali- 
ties truly belonging to the persons. 

One thing more. The Congregational Church has 
just completed a house of worship—of stone, substan- 
tial, convenient, homelike, beautiful—in some respects 
the finest Congregational church in the State, and one 
of the finest of any denomination. It seats about eight 
hundred, and every sitting is taken. The revenue of 
the church is raised by subscription. By a plan 
adopted when the church was opened, a minimum of 
$7.50 was fixed to the subscriptions; and the sittings 
were chosen by lot, some of the very best in the house 
being secured and occupied by those subscribing the 
least. The adoption of the plan, and the thoughtful 
zeal with which it seems to have been carried out, 
have resulted in adding to the regular list of the con- 
gregation some eighty or ninety persons and families 
not in the habit before of attending church, and who, 
some feared, would be further repelled by the ‘‘ new 
church.” Considered as a contribution to the general 
problem of church life and work, special emphasis is 
to be laid on the energies, the mutual kindliness, and 
Christian spirit which lay behind the plan itself and 
characterized its working. 

July 10, 1879. 








PULPIT ELOQUENCE* 
By ARISTE VIGUIE. 


LOQUENCE is the power of words upon an au- 
_I'4 ditory. A gesture, or even silence, may be elo- 
quent. Pulpit eloquence does not differ in its essentials 
from other forms of eloquence. The same principle is 
at the foundation of all; the soul of the orator finds 
and masters the soul of the hearer. At the bar and in 
the Senate the same conditions apply as in the pulpit; 
but the latter has its special exigencies, treats of spe- 
cial matters, and addresses a different auditory. Ac- 
ademic eloquence is particularly didactic, occupies 
itself before all with ideas, which it presents under a 
form brilliant, incisive, thoughtful. It deals with the 
wit, and not, like pulpit eloquence, with conscience. The 
eloquence of the bar is, however, like that of the pul- 
pit—a struggle, an appeal to the will, a solicitation of 
a decision—but how different in form! For in this 
case of addressing a jury or a bench, the grave or 
trivial theme is limited, and the scope, the order, and 
the divisions of the address vary according to the na- 
ture of the case. I may say the same of Parliamentary 
eloquence — the object sought there, also, is to gain the 
will and vote; but it is often attempted in the tumult 
of ardent auditors or amid interruption. Very differ- 
ent is the field in which the preacher’s eloquence is 
exerted: in church, before a sympathetic congrega- 
tion—or, if dissenting, silent—who await a discourse 
of customary length, whose subject, divisions, and 
words depend absolutely on the inclination of the 
preacher. So, although the general rules are the same 





* From an address recently delivered in Paris by M. Ariste 
Viguié, Professor of Homiletics of the College de la rue 
Lhomond, Paris, on assuming the chair. Translated for the 
Christian Union by W. P. Kent. 








for all classes of eloquence, at the bottom there is but 
one rhetoric; but, the eloquence of the pulpit. having 
its special exigencies, rhetoric, in its special applica- 
tion to pulpit eloquence, passes under certain condi- 
tions and becomes homiletics. 

What is, then, the special character of Christian dis- 
course? What are its principles, its spirit, its na- 
ture? The evangelic discourse, the sermon is, before 
everything, a living and emotional appeal to the relig- 
ious conscience of its hearers. It is the penetration 
of souls by another soul. It is the solicitation of the 
will towards the Gospel. It is the cry of a heart 
penetrated by God which calls and bends others 
towards Him. In spite of very respectable authority 
to the contrary, I can form no other idea of Christian 
eloquence. The sermon is not a simple teaching, it is 
not a simple act of faith, it is not a solemn fashion of 
proclaiming in common accepted doctrines. It is an- 
other and a better thing. It is an awakening of senti- 
ments, an incitation to pious dispositions, a wrest- 
ling with the sinner, an impulsion towards the house 
of the Father, a holy violence to force others to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; it is the blessed—often 
triumphant—act of the servant of the Father, respond- 
ing to the sublime order of eternal love: ‘‘ Constrain 
them to come in by the force of thy living 
words, moving, tender, passionate, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, breathing out faith andlove . . . con- 
strain them to come!” 

If I had to reduce my thoughts to a formula, I 
would say, in the spirit, and almost in the words, of my 
venerated master, Adolphe Monod: ‘‘ Don’t preach on 
something; preach for something.” And our special 
object is the conscience. 

Ought we, then, to exclude from a religious dis- 
course appeals to the intelligence, the imagination, 
the affections? Quite the reverse. Our will is under 
the empire of our affections and our ideas, and, since 
the preacher aims at our wills, he should take care to 
inspire us with certain sentiments and infuse into us 
certain ideas. He will expound the evangelical doc- 
trine, which will be the didactic part of his discourse. 
He will appeal to the imagination, to sentiment, to 
poesy. He must not picture himself hammering on 
the flinty conscience till it is subdued. Teaching, 
descriptions, pathetic word-pictures, history, are all 
elements of power; but all only means of arriving at 
the end—and that end is the conscience. These varied 
elements also give to a religious discourse the charac- 
ter of serenity, gravity and mildness which properly 
belong to it. 

I have employed the word wrestle, and it is employed 
by some to denote, in exclusive fashion, the dramatic na- 
ture of the sermon, but it is more of a penetration than 
awrestling. As regards those at the foot of the pulpit 
who are well disposed the idea of a combat is mis- 
placed. Even the indifferent, light-minded, and oppos- 
ing are in fact working withus. They furnish the arms 
with which to conquer themselves, and their hearts, 
their consciences, their eternal wants, we address 
that we may persuade them. In one sense, the ser- 
mon is always a drama, a combat, because it wages 
war against sin in all its forms; but, having regard to 
the tempered gravity of the sanctuary, the idea of the 
penetration of the hearer’s soul by that of the preacher 
is more nearly the truth. This is the capital, the 
holy, the august work of the ministry. But it is a 
mission, and to it one must feel called. In it, we are 
on a higher sphere, above rhetoric and its art—no 
longer concerned with metes and rules. 

But there is one thing which cannot be learned, that 
is, piety, which at bottom makes the eloquence and is 
the great essential. To give life you must first have 
it yourself. To extol the joy of communion with 
God you must first have tasted its bliss. To kindle 
the holy fire in the hearts of others, it must first burn 
in yours. You cannot give away what you do not 
possess. 

Piety, then, is the first absolute condition of evan- 
gelical eloquence. Here I will give a word of counsel 
in regard to the exclusive application of eloquence to 
the pulpit. The more your piety is luminous, pro- 
found, charitable, the more your words will bring 
light, consolation and hope. But, before all, to make 
it impressive, let it be personal, and be your own, and 
not an imitated, borrowed, lip-service. Words in 
servile imitation, of apt accent, are not eloquence. 
Eloquence is the sincerity of words. Between man 
and his words nothing should intervene. His speech 
should run gushing from his heart-springs, so that 
hearers may feel that it is the soul that delivers them. 
Conventional speech is the voice of weakness. The 
malicious gibe of Madame de Stael illustrates this. 
Coming away from a prepared sermon, quoth she: 
‘* That preacher is not of his own mind.” The style 
is the man, is the remark of Buffon. But how much 
more so is the utterance! It is truly the man in all his 
energies—his thought, his soul, his passion, his vehe- 
mence, his voice, his gesture, his look, his ardor, in 
the plenitude of his radiance, 








Such is the nature and condition of Christian elo- 
quence, and, in this sense, as La Bruyére remarks, “ it 
is a gift of the soul.” It cannot be learned. But, in 
another sense it is an art, and a very difficult one. It 
is easier to preach than to plead; but it is more diffi- 
cult to preach well than to plead well. It has always 
been astonishing to me to have people contest the em- 
ployment of art in the domain of sacred eloquence. I 
consider that assiduous study in the art of preaching 
is for every pastor a sacred duty. If it is his mission 
to preach evangelical truth to his hearers, is it not also 
his duty (and the very first one) to present it to them 
under the most impressive and suitable forms? The old 
opposition between art and Nature is but a wretched 
misunderstanding. Some say: ‘‘ Leave it to Nature; 
she will conduct you safely; but beware of art!” But 
why? Js not art a part of Nature? Is it otherwise 
than the perfection of Nature?—than the intelligent and 
laborious deyelopment of innate germs and instincts? 
Others again urge: ‘‘ Let the truth act alone—is she 
not eloquent herself? She will be far more mighty 
without the aid of art!” Butis not art the presenta- 
tion of Truth in all her splendor? Far from adding to 
Truth, art disengages from her all that sullies, veils, 
or dishonors her beauty. Art is Truth herself. Is 
not truth told with love, with learning, with power, 
something yet more than truth? ‘Religion herself,” 
says Vinet, ‘‘is a work of art, and consecrates, in her 
sphere, the rights and the dignity of art.” Our an- 
cient and austere theorists of the pulpit estimated sin- 
gularly the dignity and excellence of art. ‘‘ The orator 
should neglect nothing that will render him agreeable 
to his hearers,” says Michel Le Faucheur. ‘ It would 
be ridiculous if, when one can do more good by speak- 
ing in a certain manner, one were not to doit. It 
would even be asin not to,” says Ostervald. Anda 
contemporaneous master of the art of speaking—Co- 
querel—has admirably said: ‘‘ Eloquence is a gift of 
God. It would belie its celestial origin were it to be 
used in temporal concerns alone; defending every 
truth except that of faith; teaching every lesson ex- 
cept those of piety. No minister is excusable for bury- 
ing the talents entrusted to him, in place of employing 
them in God’s service.” 


ecture-Room Galk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

SOCIAL ENJOYMENT. 
HERE are two great arts, I may say, that include 
in them the whole object and drift of the Gospel, 
and indeed of religion at large. The first is the art of 
living anyhow; and the second is the art of living 
together. These two arts comprise the whole of life. 

The art of taking care every man of himself is fun- 
damental. It is the first step in the ordinance of 
God’s providence. You can never release a man from 
that responsibility. Societies cannot break it, com- 
munities and nations cannot, without bringing great 
disasters. It is the design of God that every creature 
shall be so developed that he shall be able to think for 
himself, and look out for himself, and care for him- 
self. So the art of caring for one’s self is the first 
step; and although it is the lowest, it is very im- 
portant. 

Then, next, is the yet higher, though not less indis- 
pensable, art of living together, which at once begins 
to qualify the first, and introduce new elements into 
it. For that purpose we have the fountain-head of all 
life, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” “‘ And thy 
neighbor as thyself.” There is the reservoir whose 
streams play upon the wheels of life, and become the 
cause of all activity, of all movement—benevolence. 
The apostle says: ‘‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of another.” 
Be interested in other people. Get out of yourself; 
or, rather, stay in yourself, and make it a part of your 
life to be interested in others besides yourself. 

It is very remarkable to see how this was provided 
for all the way down in the Old Testament Church, 
and in the New Testament Church—namely, bringing 
people together, and making their religion very largely 
develop under the conditions in which people are 
brought together—in the synagogical services and 
in the great annual festivals that took people up to 
Jerusalem. The fundamental idea of the Christian 
Church was bringing all kinds of persons that were 
seeking to obey God into a common household or fam- 
ily. This was characteristically the provision that 
was made in both the old and new dispensations. 

Further yet, you will find that in the earlier insti- 
tutes of religion, and, to a certain extent, in the later, 
festivity, or, in other words, eating together, was 
common to almost all the great solemnities of the 











* FRIDAY EVENING, June 2, 1879. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection), Nos. 530, 1272, 1294. Reported expreasly for the 
Christian Union by T. . BLLENWOOD. 
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Jews—if they did not begin with feasts, they ended 


with them. Even their fasts took hold on feasts. 

Well, that struck a great natural principle. Take 
the household. What would become of it if people 
did not sit at the table once, twice, thrice every day? 
It is there that intimacies are ripened and enriched. 
It is there that much of instruction is given. It is 
there that merriment begins. It is there that people 
are knit together in household life. When we want 
to show our friends some token of esteem we invite 
them to dinner or to tea; we set them to eating; and, 
although it is not the eating, after all, that knits people 
together, yet it is at the table that friendships are 
cemented. It is in the order of nature, and also in 
the order of religious institutions, that people should 
be brought nearer together at the table. They open 
their hearts when they open their mouths—provided 
the victuals are good! 

Even the Lord’s Supper, which is one of the most 
sacred observances of the modern church, is based on 
that principle. It consists of sitting at the table and 
eating together. It was borrowed, of course, in its 
idea and in its more obvious features, from the Paschal 
Supper. The Paschal Supper and the Lord’s Supper 
were events around which the most sacred associa- 
tions and memories were to twine. 

We find in politics, in commercial affairs, in almost 
all movements where it is desired to bring the com- 
munity together, that there is provided a great dinner 
or supper or feast. Efforts are made to bring people 
into contact, and open their sympathies, and lead them 
to talk, and even to chatter—for sometimes chattering 
is better than being dumb. 

The social element is more likely to be neglected in 
the church than anywhere else. This is because peo- 
ple are brought up to think that religion is so awful, 
and is fraught with such tremendous consequences. 
Think how we were brought up. I was brought up, 
so far as going to church was concerned, in those old 
straight-backed pews which were built so high that 
they looked exactly as if they had been designed to 
keep the folks that occupied them from biting each 
other. They could not see each other except by peep- 
ing through the rails. The people went into the old- 
fashioned Puritan churches as if they were going to a 
funeral, and sat each in his little square pew during the 
service, and after service walked out, saying nothing 
to each other, for the most part. Onceina while there 
were persons in the congregation who were so well 
bred that they shook hands at the door; but generally 
all were exhorted to go home silently, and to think 
over the weighty themes that had been discussed; and 
so they went out, deacon-like and minister-like, the 
husband and wife walking in stately silence, and the 
children stringing after them, and the neighbors walk- 
ing in long processions, as if they were going to a 
graveyard, and turning in as they got to their houses, 
without a sign of social sympathy or melting together. 
That was the case in many communities in the olden 
time. It was contrary to the Old Testament, contrary 
to the New Testament, contrary to Nature, contrary to 
grace, and contrary to common sense. 

We ought to come together with genial feelings in 
the house of God. I like to see people, when they go 
to church, shake hands; and, while they are waiting 
for the service to begin, I like to see them act as though 
they were neighbors, and had souls as well as bodies; 
and after the services I like to see them interchange 
friendly courtesies, as though one of the effects of the 
worship had been to melt the coldness and remove the 
distance that separates man from man, and to draw 
them together, so that with heartiness they shall show 
sympatby for each other. 

This social element is growing in churches very 
much. When, thirty-three years ago, I first came to 
Brooklyn, and had a church to build, I introduced par- 
lors in the lecture-room here. So far as I am aware, 
they were the first that were introduced into any 
church. Now achurch is seldom built without hav- 
ing them. The thing has spread so that it is pretty 
much universal. I am not prepared to say positively 
that Plymouth Church set the example in this respect ; 
but, so far as I know, the parlors that were introduced 
into this church, and the social, genial meetings that 
were held in them, were the first that were known in 
any church. 

And, by the bye, I think Plymouth Church may take 
the credit of the introduction of flowers asa part of 
regular worship on Sunday. Now it has spread all 
over the United States. Of course other churches 
had flowers on Christmas, and on various anniversary 
occasions, according to a habit which has prevailed 
from time immemorial; but the use of flowers every 
Sunday, as a part of the regular economy of the 
church, I think started here, although it has spread 
throughout the country. 

Well, how is this genial, social, sympathetic influ- 
ence to develop itself? That is a very important ques- 
tion. We have heard from various quarters a great 
deal about fellowship; and it becomes a matter of very 








great importance to know on what ground we stand in 
this matter of being interested in other men. 

There are two grounds—the ground of benevolence 
and the ground of elective affinity. What is elective 
affinity? Ido not know how chemistry would define 
it now-a-days; but when I was a young man, and 
studied chemistry, I was told that where two sub- 
stances were brought together, and liked each other, 
and ran into each other’s embrace, as it were, that was 
elective affinity. That is, each substance elected the 
other on account of some similarity of nature or prefer- 
ence; and so they were brought together. 

In churches and in communities the association of 
men is based on common tastes, common refinement, 
and common intelligence, and on the fact that we are 
following the same paths, and are likable, amiable, 
good-looking, interesting, congenial. That kind of 
social life it is not very difficult to develop, and it is 
normal and very valuable. It forms a higher class of 
associations. But it is not distinctively Christian. 
That association which is distinctively Christian is 
based on benevolence. And what is benevolence? 
How does it develop itself on that basis? By observ- 
ing the principle that those that lack need more than 
they that have; that we are to take an interest in peo- 
ple, not on account of what they have, but on account 
of what they have not; that we are to have regard for 
a man, not because he is so witty, but because, poor 
fellow! he is so dull; not because he is so brilliant 
in conversation, but because he does not know how to 
talk; not because he is interesting, but because he is 
not; not because he is good, but because he is bad; 
not because he is a fashionable, fine-looking man, but 
because he is a plain, common man; not because he 
has succeeded in the world, but because he has not. 

It is often the case that the key-note of church-life 
is respectable folks. A church that has that for its key- 
note will be lost! The idea of bringing the Gospel 
to respectable folks, and making believe that that is 
in imitation of Him who died for sinners not only 
but for those who were in an absolute state of en- 
mity to him! By his Son expressing the nature of 
benevolent sympathy to mankind, pouring out his life 
on miscreants, on his own murderers, on the very bot- 
tom of human society—that is the example of the 
eternal God; and to gather well-to-do folks, in silks 
and satins, and talk about fashion and respectability 
and refinement and learning, and set these forth as the 
grounds of sympathy, is to smite the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the face. The soldiers did not give him a worse 
buffet at the crucifixion than that is when it is em- 
ployed by a church, and when church life is repre- 
sented by it. Taik about the strength, the influence, 
of a church as represented by that kind of worldly 
sympathy or elective affinity! No, the truly Christian 
feeling is that of compassion and quick benevolence 
for persons that are in need. It mothers men. It 
springs out of a fountain of feelings that takes in men 
according to what they need, and not according to 
what they have. It blesses them out of the fullness 
and largeness of the heart. 

That is the kind of sympathy that ought to be devel- 
oped in every Christian church, in its deeper forms, 
and also in its more casual forms. Church life ought 
to be congenial, ought to be happy, ought to be sweet, 
ought to be approachable, ought to be conversational. 
‘“*Mind not high things,” says the apostle, ‘‘ but con- 
descend to men of low estate.” He is your brother 
that sweeps your sidewalk, that sifts your ashes, and 
that carries them out. He is going to the same eter- 
nity that you are. The great outlines of existence, 
broad as God himself, belong to you and him alike. I 
do not say that you are to introduce him into your 
parlor, or undertake to violate the social order of soci- 
ety; but you are to feel that he and you belong to the 
same Saviour, and that the distance is not great be- 
tween you and him. 

Therefore, anything in church life which breaks up 
formality, and manifests that true benevolence which 
was manifested in Jesus Christ, and roots itself in the 
highest form of love, is to be greatly encouraged; and 
everything that classifies men, and separates them, 
and makes a man interested in his own sort and kind, 
is to be discouraged. 

When the priest and Levite went by and saw the poor 
fellow that had fallen among thieves and been stripped 
and robbed, it is evident that they looked to see wheth- 
er he belonged to their set, and, seeing that he did 
not, passed on; if there had been a rag or shred about 
him that showed that he was a priest or a Levite, they 
probably would have gone to him; but there was not, 
he belonged to another order from that to which they 
confined their sympathy, and they left him to his fate. 

But there was a third that came that way—one who 
belonged to the class that the Jews detested more than 
any other, and whom they regarded as the offscouring 
of the earth. He looked upon the unfortunate man 
with a spirit of true benevolence. He did not ask 
whether he was a Samaritan or a Jew, or whether he 
was high or low; he merely said, ‘‘He is a man, and 











is in trouble,” and he went up to him, and not alone 
poured oil and wine into his wounds, but poured his 
own love into his heart; and this good Samaritan is 
set up as an example of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, Christian life ought to make men more cheer- 
ful, more congenial, and more happy; and if the visit 
of the ministers, to-day and yesterday,* in the region 
where we went, should lead children, boys and girls, 
and plain, working country folks, to believe that relig- 
ion makes men really pleasant people, people that one 
would like to ride with, like to fish with, like to be 
with every day, I think that would be a great deal 
nearer the interpretation of the spirit of true religion 
than if a man should keep on a cast-iron face, and 
every time he met a man and shook hands with him, 
should ask, ‘‘How is your soul, my brother?” Such 
formal procedures do not express the reality of a 
man’s interior life. They are not the ways in which a 
man pours himself out upon his friends. But absolute 
kindness, true sympathy, and real interest in people 
are all unmistakable; and a man is a great deal more 
likely to think that you have been with Christ, and 
that you have brought away the spirit of Christ, 
when your face shines with a genial and genuine sym- 
pathy for him. 








Che Sunday-School. 


THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 
Aug. 3.—2 Cor., v., 14-21. 
*“*We pray you in Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.”’— 
2 COR., V., 20. 
sa HIS passage,” says Dean Stanley, ‘ contains 
one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is 
here described to be the reconciliation of man to God.” 
It is thus one of the crucial passages in Scripture. 
We shall (1) in brief notes elucidate the meaning; (2) 
in a few paragraphs suggest its practical, spiritual 
teaching. 
NOTES. 

The love of Christ. Both Christ’s love for Paul and 
Paul’s love for Christ; the former is the cause of the 
latter and is therefore more predominant in the 
thought. Constraineth us. The original implies 
strong compelling pressure. See Luke iv., 38; viii., 
37-45; Acts, xxviii., 8; Phil. i., 23, for its use in the 
N. T.——That one died for all, therefore the all were 
dead. Died for all, i. e., in lieu of all? The all were 
dead, 7. e., the all who accept his death for them. They 
thereby die unto sin that they may enter into a new 
life Of righteousness. Comp. Col. iii., 3-5. He died 
for all, that they which live, etc. The object of his death 
was not merely to provide pardon for the past, but also 
newness of life in the future. No one after the flesh. 
Comp. Ch. x., 3; xi., 18; Gal. vi., 12; Phil. iii., 7-9. 
He neither recognizes any virtue in lineage, any differ- 
ence between Jew and Gentile, nor any virtue in the 
righteousness of eternal obedience to outward law, 
which is a fleshly or physical obedience.—— Now hence- 
forth know we him no more. It is no advantage to have 
seen Christ in the body; everything depends on appre- 
ciation of and obedience to him in the spirit.——A 
new creature. Or anew creation. This was a common 
metaphor among the Rabbis to express the conversion 
to Judaism of a Gentile. Paul declares it equally appli- 
cable to the Jew become a Christian. Comp. John iii., 
3, 5, 7.——Old things are passed away. All old things; 
old laws and customs; old rites and rituals; old habits 
of life; the old nature. Are of God. Of Christ be- 
cause he is the representative of God. — Reconcile us 
to himself. The word here rendered reconcile is the 
same rendered atonement in Rom. v., 4. The two 
words are synonymous. The object of Christ’s life and 
death is to bring men into moral and spiritual harmony 
with God.——‘ There was God in Christ (i. e., no less 
than God) employed in reconciling (nothing less than) 
a whole world to himself.”—Stanley.—For Christ we 
are ambassadors. Both representing and also serving 
Christ.——Be ye reconciled to God. God is reconciled ; 
it only remains for the sinner to reconcile himself to 
God, through repentance and faith. —— For he hath made 
him to be sin for us who knew no sin. ‘To interpret 
this phrase as meaning, merely, he underwent the 
punishment due to sin, would be no less inadequate 
than it would be to say that it (the passage, For your 
sakes he became poor) only meant he underwent the 
suffering incident to poverty. . As by his con- 
tact with human suffering in his mission of healing he 
also suffered, so by his contact with human sin in his 
mission of redemption, he also, so far as his perfect 
sinlessness allowed, became conscious of sin.”—Stan- 
ley. 














THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


Ver. 14. The motive power of a Christian life is per- 
sonal love for a ‘personal Saviour; and this inspired 





* Referring to the summer meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association at Catskill, from which Mr. Beecher 
bad just returned, 
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by a consciousness of his personal love for us. John 
x., 11, 14; xiii., 1; Heb. xii., 1, 2. 

15. The universality of redemption. One died for 
all. He reconciled the world unto himself by his 
death. The Lamb of God taketh away the sin of the 
world. John i., 29; 1 John, ii, 2. ‘‘How great a 
stress the Apostle lays on the solitary and unique na- 
ture of Christ’s death— One for all.” —Stanley. 

The nature of Christian experience: a death and a 
life. Not a mere acceptance of a philosophy or a the- 
ology ; not a mere union with an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization; not a mere change in the moral manner of the 
life—but a radical change, so radical that it is aptly 
represented by the figure of a death and a resur- 
rection. Are you dead unto sin, so that it no longer 
has dominion over you? Rom. vi., 7. Are you alive 
with a new life, that of faith in a living Saviour? Gal. 
ii., 20. 

The nature of this new life. A life not unto oneself, 
however the selfishness may be restrained by consider- 
ations of honesty or even of good-will; a life unto 
Another. Asa mother lives for her child, or a wife for 
her husband, so the Christian lives in love unto his 
God. 

16. Christian love is a pure spiritual love. The sen- 
suous love that substitutes images and pictures, the 
semi-sensuous love that substitutes imaginations and 
word pictures, for an invisible and unimagined Christ, 
is not the love of which the Apostle here speaks. In- 
stead of trying to image a Christ after the flesh—in 
stone, picture, or mental vision—-Paul would even for- 
get the physical reality. It is not without significance 
that the Evangelists have given us no hint of Christ’s 
personal appearance. 

17. Christian experience is the work of God. It 
is a new birth, a resurrection, a new creation; and 
birth, resurrection, creation, are all the work of God. 
They transcend all human power. Johni., 13. 

The power of a new love to make all things new, il- 
lustrated by a bride’s love, who cheerfully goes out 
from the comforts of an old home—goes out, too, from 
the rules and regulations of her childhood—to a new 
life, in which love is the only law, and perhaps the only 
joy. 

18, 19. The character of Christ, the cause of his 
death, and its effect. God was in Christ; he is the 
tabernacle in which God dwelt. John i., 14. His 
death was caused by, and manifests, the love, not the 
wrath, of God. John iii., 16; Ephes. ii., 4-7. Its 
effect ts to reconcile man and God; to unite souls be- 
fore out of harmony; to bring the prodigal home to 
his father, and to open the door of the father to the 
prodigal. In Christ, the Father comes out to the re- 
turning son, while the latter still holds himself afar 
off. The sins of the past are not reckoned against us, 
Isaiah i., 18; the past is buried with the dead life; the 
present and the future alone concern the living. Phil. 
iii., 13, 14. 

20, 21. The ministry of the Gospel—whether it be of 
preacher or teacher. (1) He that bears the Gospel of 
Christ is an ambassador of Christ. He speaks with au- 
thority, as though God were speaking in and through 
him. He should speak, therefore, with the dignity 
and the authority of a divine ambassador. (2) His 
theme is a declaration and an exhortation. He is to 
proclaim that God is reconciled to man. God has pro- 
vided the feast, and “‘ all things are now ready,” Luke 
xiv., 17. He that knew no sin has felt the weight and 
burden of sin; so that justice unites with mercy in 
calling for the acquittal of the believer. 1 John, i., 9. 
He is to exhort men to become reconciled to God, by 
accepting free forgiveness for the dead past, and be- 
ginning a new life of righteousness—divine righteous- 
ness in Christ Jesus. Ephes. v., 1-6. 








Inquiring Friends. 





—It isa custom in our church (the Presbyterian) to have 
our members to take turns in leading our Wednesday evening 
prayer-meetings; also to lead services in the absence of our 
pastor. [am only a beginner in trying to lead a Christian 
life, and, believing as I do, that meetings should be made in- 
structive and interesting, and feeling my utter inability to 
lead our meetings, J desire to know if you have a work, or 
can name me one, suitable fora help in selecting subjects, 
or the subjects themselves given—I mean for short talks. I 
had thought of a selection such as “ Beecher's Lecture-Room 
Talks,” or something similar that is pu>lished. Any infor- 
mation or assistance given will be appreciated. T.M. 

Do not get Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” or any 
analogous book, in order to prepare yourself for the charge 
of a prayer-meeting. The only result of such preparation 
will be to make you an imitator of other men. Ge to the 
books which the successful leaders of prayer-meetings have 
gone to—personal experience and the Word of God. Out 
of these find your themes. No matter if your experience 
is weak and halting so long as it is genuine. Whatever 
tone your own soul really strikes will awaken a vibration 
in other souls. Speak genuinely of your own trials, temp- 
tations, weaknesses, difficulties, or succa:ses. Have expe- 





rience as your guide, or get some guide to the study of the 
Bible. There is none better than a little Bible text-book pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. Study, by the aid 
of this text-book, some Biblical subject and work out for 
yourself directly from the Bible some truth which it in- 
culcates. Then bring this to the prayer-meeting, using 
the Bible freely, and making it the leader. There are 
other books which will help you in this and give Bible 
readings. Pursuing this course of immediate preparation, 
you may advantageously use any books which will quicken 
your spiritual nature—such as Mr. Beecher’s “‘ Lecture- 
Room Talks,’’ Phillips Brooks’s sermons, and the like. 
Experience will indicate to you what book is best adapted 
to your own temperament. Finally, eschew eloquence 
and declamation. Be willing to walk before you run, and 
to creep before you walk. Simplicity and genuineness are 
the first conditions of spiritual success. 


—I want to preach to my people a series of twelve or fifteen 
sermons on the life of St. Paul. Would you be so kind as to 
suggest two or three books likely to be specially helpful to 
me in preparing these discourses? I would like to make as 
thorough a study of Paul’s life as will be possible with the 
preparation of one discourse a week. I have now Conybeare 
and Howson, Gloag’s Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, 
Menod’s St. Paul, a good list of Commentaries, and a number 
of sermons on different phases of the Apostle’s life. Which 
is the most suggestive book on Palestine for a Bible student ? 

E. C. 

For incidental studies in topics throwing light on the life 
of Paul, you ought to have either Smith’s or Kitto’s Bib- 
lical Cyclopeedia; if possible, both. For geography, Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.”’ This is 
better for your purpose than even the Bible Dictionary in 
your study of the countries in which Paul’s work was car- 
ried on. For apicture of the times, Renan’s ‘‘ Paul” is ad- 
mirable; we take it for granted that you will not find his 
interpretation of Paul’s character and writings satisfac- 
tory; we certainly do not; and some allowance must be 
made even for his pictures of the setting of Paul’s life. 
For interpretation of Paul as a writer, Seelye’s ‘Saul of 
Tarsus”’ is good; though we do not count it at all compar- 
able to his ‘‘Ecce Homo.” For a spiritual and interior 
view of his character as a teacher, there is nothing to be 
compared to Jowett’s Commentaries on his Epistles and 
Stanley on Corinthians; but both books are rare and ex- 
pensive, and difficult to get. They will have to be ordered 
from abroad. The best monograph on the Book of Acts is 
Hackett’s Commentary on the Shipwreck, which you can 
make a very effective climax. Get, if you can, James 
Smith’s monograph on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul; the acknowledged authority. We could easily add 
to this list indefinitely ; but we judge that you want a se- 
lected list, not an indefinite one. The best one book on 
Palestine is Ritter’s ‘Sacred Geography ;” the most read- 
able is Stanley’s “‘ Sinai and Palestine.” 


—A difference of opinion has arisen in our Sunday- 
school as to how the following question ought to be an- 
swered—it is to be found in twelfth lesson of ‘Scholars’ 
Quarterly "—‘‘ What is the choice between breaking a vow 
and making none?” Marginal reference Eccl. v., 4,5. Your 
mode of reply in your column for inquiring friends will 
oblige. 

The question is not very clear; but the passage of Scrip- 
ture is not in the least ambiguous. Pay that thou hast 
vowed. ‘ Better is it that thou shouldest not vow than 
that thou shouldest vow and not pay.” It is a warning 
against false professions in religion, against the idea that 
God is pleased by great promises and little performance, 
that broken resolutions strewed along a life are indications 
of a religious purpose and so far are good indications. Be- 
ware, says the Bible, how you make promises. It is bet- 
ter not to make a promise than to make it loosely and 
carelessly and leave it unfulfilled. The same general truth 
is taught by Christ in his admonition to his disciples to 
count carefully the cost. 


—I have read with much interest ‘“ A Day at Wellesley,” p. 
423, last volume of Christian Union. Where is Wellesley? 
I bave “ Lippincott’s Gazetteer’’ and some other works of 
reference. I can locate every otber institution named in the 
article, but can get no trace of Wellesley. Please help. 

B. G. RB. 

Wellesley is the new name of an old place, being, we 
believe, originally a part of Natick, perhaps even now only 
a P. O., nota separate town. It is on the Boston and 
Worcester road, about an hour’s ride out of Boston. 


J. E. Inirr.—We do not know of any edition of Chau- 
cer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales” in which the old English words 
and phrases are rendered in their modern equivalents; but 
there are several with notes which serve to interpret the 
obsolete terms, or with glossaries which would serve your 
purpose. Among the best are Skeats’s edition of Chaucer, 
published by Macmillan & Co.; Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, pub- 
lished by Routledge & Sons; Childs’s Chaucer, published by 
Little, Brown & Co:, and Richard Morris’s edition, issued 
by Bell & Daldy, London. There is an edition of Chau- 
cer’s poems modernized by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and 
others, but we are not able to speak definitely of its char- 
acter and value. One published by Jas. Blackwood & 
Son is sold by Leggatt, Beekman St., New York, for $1.05. 


OsBoRNE.—It is impossible for us to prescribe a course 
of study in jurisprudence by which you could become 
fitted to practise in the courts of the United States. Your 
only course is to attend lectures at a law-school, enter a 
law office, or seek counsel from some prominent attorney. 


A. L. Jones, N. H.—With the exception of one lady 
(Mrs. E. M. 8.) all the persons for whom you inquired in 
your note of May 5th are still living. 


SuBscRIBER.—The address of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union is, Bible House, New York City. 





Heligious Hebws. 


Ocean Grove Sunday-School Assembly.—The second an- 
nual Assembly, under the auspices of the New Jersey State 
Sunday-School Association, was held at Ocean Grove, 
July 12-19, under the general direction of Mr. W. F. Sher- 
win. The speakers included Drs. James McCosh, C. H. 
Fowler, H. W. Warren, C. R. Blackall,. Robert Lowry, 
Lyman Abbott, P. 8. Henson, James M. Freeman, and 
Charles 8. Robinson. Their addresses were delivered in 
the auditorium to audiences varying from two to six 
thousand. The work of the Assembly was done in the 
chapels, the normal training under the direction of the Rev. 
Ww. Harris, 8. W. Clark, Mrs. Clark, and Mr. Sherwin. 
One of the most interesting features was the children’s meet- 
ing, of one hour, under the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlburt’s 
direction. It was curious to see how much was learned 
and carried away in six short lessons. Mr. Abbott’s ad- 
dress on Modern Skepticism was broken in upon by a 
thunder-storm. This led to a call for more, and an extem- 
porized ‘‘ conversation,” in which the view presented, that 
the foundation of Christian faith is not a logical opinion 
but a vital experience, was probed by a thorough but cor- 
dially good-humored cross-questioning. Mr. Hurlburt 
proved himself ‘‘ born to command ” by taking a hundred 
and seventy-five children down to the beach, where, under 
his supervision, they constructed in wide relief a model of 
Palestine. To hold a Sunday-School Assembly in such a 
place, where the religious meetings compete with the at- 
tractions of the lake and the surf, presents some peculiar 
difficulties. Mr. Sherwin, who has had the general charge 
both of preparation and direction of the programme, van- 
quished them completely, and made a decided success of 
what was at first a doubtful and doubted experiment. 
There ought to be an Eastern Chautauqua somewhere on 
or near the Atlantic coast; and, with Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park for a location, and Mr. Sherwin for a leader, 
there is no reason why there should not be one which would 
offer generous rivalry to the older gathering. 





A Woman’s Work in Paris.—Miss Ada Leigh, an Eng- 
lishwoman, is carrying on a great work among the English 
shop-girls of Paris. In 1868, having become interested in 
girls of this class, she started a Bible-class for them, which 
soon had sixty-four attendants. The Franco-German war 
interrupted her projects, but at its close she returned to 
Paris; and, shortly after, a girl, who had attended her 
meetings, gave her a franc wrapped up in a piece of paper 
upon which were written the words: ‘‘ The gift of faith 
and love for a girls’ home in Paris.” This incident deter- 
mined her to carry into execution a long-cherished plan, 
and, on the 20th of December, 1872, she opened a Home, 
with twelve beds. In five days the beds were all occupied, 
and the number was soon increased to thirty. At this 
point the French law, which forbade the carrying on of 
charitable work in apartments, compelled her to secure 
other accommodations. She selected a suitable building, 
and, before the time of payment arrived, secured the 
£10,000 necessary for its purchase. As a result of her 
efforts, there are now five separate Homes, with a sanita- 
rium at the top of each for the sick. Provision is also 
made for the care of the young children of English moth- 
ers who are compelled to work during the day. Religious 
services are held morning and evening; ten mission meet- 
ings are conducted every Sunday in different parts of the 
city, besides a regular church service. Sixteen hundred 
girls have enjoyed the privileges of the Home; and, in con- 
nection with it, two establishments where food is supplied 
every Sunday to shop-girls, free of charge, are carried on. 
M. Galignani, a Roman Catholic, not only gave Miss Leigh 
a hospital built” by him, but paid the heavy fees for con- 
veyancing. There are now one hundred and thirty girls 
at the Home, and Miss Leigh has recently made an appeal 
for aid in carrying on her large and beneficent charity. 





A New Sign of Progress in Turkey.—For centuries, the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, has been jealously 
guarded against the intrusion of unbelievers. When 
Europeans began to be admitted at the close of the Crimean 
war, superstitious Moslems noted the fall of pieces of 
plaster concealing old Christian symbols inthe dome. The 
latest intelligence from Constantinople will surprise even 
those who have watched the signs of a growing tolerance 
in that quarter. A new service is to be held in the mosque 
for the discussion of all the creeds, and men of every 
faith are invited to attend. A notice of this remarkable 
meeting has been issued, which reads as follows: 

** Notice is hereby given that in the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
every Friday and Tuesday, just after noon prayers, at 5 
o'clock, Turkish, a lesson will be given from ‘Iyhural’ (a 
very useful book, newly composed, reconciling the differ- 
ences of religion). Any one, whatever may be his religion, 
may come to the mosque at the said hour,jand hear the,lesson, 


free of charge. 
- * Art, Teacher of Arabic and English.” 


A missionary who found this notice on his desk says, very 
truly, ‘‘ Surely the under-pinning of time-honored bigotries 
is going fast.” Is Turkey reading a lesson to some of our 
own churches ? 





The Authority of the English Bishops.—What is known 
as the Clewer case continues to excite discussion in Eng- 
land. The Rev. Canon Carter, rector of Clewer, wore 
vestments, in services in his church, which are not author- 
ized by law. A parishioner complained to the bishop of 
the diocese, who, for certain reasons, thought it best not to 
interfere. The complainant then brought an action against 
the bishop for neglecting to institute proceedings against 
Canon Carter. There was no denial of the use of the unau- 
thorized vestments. The Public Worship Act and the Church 
Discipline Act prescribe the form of services very minutely, 
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and provide that, in case of any violation of the provisions 
of the Acts, the bishops may enforce their observance by 
certain proceedings. The act declares that, in case of such 
complaint being made by a parishioner, “‘it shall be law- 
ful’’ for the bishop to institute an inquiry. The question 
was as to whether the bishop was obliged to take this pro- 
ceeding in all cases, The Court of Queen’s Bench, where 
the matter was first heard, was of opinion that the Act 
made it obligatory on the bishop to act on every such com- 
plaint; but a recent decision of the Court of Appeal reverses 
that judgment, and declares the matter of prosecution to 
be in the discretion of the bishop. A bishop cannot, there- 
fore, be compelled to interfere with ritualistic practices 
unless he chooses to. 





A Scheme of Bible Studies.—The Broadway Presbyterian 
Church of Rock Island, Ill., has been holding meetings 
for Bible study every Sunday afternoon, and has dis- 
cussed a series of topics arranged for six months, as follows: 
January 5—The Authority of the Bible; January 12—May 
we Pray ? January 19—Are Prayers answered! January 
26—Is Man Immortal? February 2—How may we be 
Saved? February 9—What is it to be a Christian ? Febru- 
ary 16—Is our Saviour a Creature ? February 23—What is 
Faith? March 2—Why should Christians join the Church? 
March 9—W hat is Repentance ? March 16—How does God 
Forgive ? March 23—What is ‘‘ the Communion of Saints” ; 
March 30—Is there an Intermediate State? April 6—What 
is Heaven? April 13—What will the Resurrection be ? 
April 20—W hat is the Future of the Impenitent? April 27 
—Angels, and their Ministry. May 4—The Temptation of 
Christ; May 11—The Origin of the World; May 18—What 
is Inspiration? May 25—Is there a ‘‘ Higher Life”? June 
1—Person and Work of the Holy Ghost; June 8—The 
Trinity; June 15—Recognition in Heaven; June 22— 
Anonymous Bible Characters; June 29—Will Christ Come 
Again / 

An English Congregational Jubilee.—There is to be a 
Congregational Jubilee in Great Britain in 1881, and the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales has an- 
nounced the delivery during that year of the following 
addresses, by way of celebrating it: ‘‘ Independents before 
the Commonwealth,” by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A.; 
“The Westminster Assembly,” by the Rev. J. Stoughton, 
D.D.: **The Commonwealth Peried,” by the Rev. E. R. 
Conder, M. A.; ‘‘The Policy of the Restoration,” by the 
Rev. J. Kennedy, D.D.; ‘‘ Schemes of Comprehension,” by 
the Rev. S. Pearson, M. A.; “Struggle for Civil Liberty 
in the Georgian Era—Abolition of Test and Corporation 
Acts,” by the Rev. J. B. Brown, B.A.; ‘‘ Religious Revival 
in the Georgian Era and its Effects on the Development of 
the Free Church Principle,” by the Rev. A. Raleigh, D.D.; 
“Tractarianism and Congregationalism,”’ by the Rev. E. 
Mellor, D.D.; ‘‘ Broad Church Doctrine and Congregation- 
alism,” by the Rev. E. White; ‘‘ The Struggle for Religious 
Equality,’ by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A.; ‘“‘The Free 
Churches in America and the British Colonies,’’ by the 
Rev. W. Cuthbertson. 





The Use of the English Burial Service.—Considerable 
comment having been made by the refusal of an English 
clergyman to read the Burial Service of the Church of 
England at the grave of an unbaptized person who had 
grown to years of maturity, the Bishop of Ripon writes to 
the clergyman in question: ‘‘The Burial Service of our 
Church cannot legally be read over any person who has not 
been baptized. The law upon this point is perfectly clear, 
and you would have been guilty of an ecclesiastical 
offense had you read the service over the person, to whom 
your note refers, knowing as you did, wpon her father’s 
testimony, that she died without having received holy 
baptism. I sincerely sympathize with you in the trial of 
misrepresentation and abuse simply for having performed 
your duty as a clergyman of the Church of England, in 
observing her clearly expressed rule in this matter. I am 
entirely satisfi-d that it was from no want of sympathy 
with the mourners, but from a sense of duty, you have 
acted as you have done.” 

Proposed Changes in the English Prayer-Book.—A bill to 
amend the English Book of Common Prayer has beep pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, It is evidently intended to 
suppress growing ritualistic practices. Several important 
changes are made in the rubrics. In the morning and 
evening services it is proposed to alter the third rubric 
from ‘the absolution or rewission of sins be pronounced 
by the priest,’’ to “‘a declaration that Gou pardoneth peni- 
tent sinners, to be read by the minister.”’ In the Jast clause 
in the first exhortation to the celebration of the commun- 
ion service, for *‘ pronounce this absolution,” is to be sub- 
stituted ‘‘say as follows.” In the ordination services 
several changes are also made, as omitting ‘‘ whose sins 
thou dost forgive,” and substituting for ‘‘receive the Holy 
Ghost” the form “Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
grant unto thee the gift of the Holy Ghost,” etc. 





The Congregational Association of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory held its annual meeting at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, June 19th. There were fifty-one delegates in 
attendance, and the Rev. J. O. Sites, of Portland, was 
elected Moderator. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. R. 8. Stubbs, Seamen’s Chaplain at Portland. 
On the following Sunday morning the delegates attended 
a Communion service, and were addressed by the Rev. 
P.8. Knight, of Salem. In the afternoon a very successful 
Sunday-school meeting was held, and the closing exercises 
in the evening were conducted by the Rev. D. B. Gray, of 
Dalles City. All the sessions of the association were well 
attended and very general interest was shown in its pro- 
ceedings. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Brooklyn temperance people are planning a series of 
meetings at Coney Isiand, where temperance work is much 
needed, 

—The First Congregational Church of Lockport, N. Y., has 
exiended a unanimous call to become their pastor to the 
Rev. E. B. Furbish, of Potsdam. Hisacceptance is undecided 
as yet. 

—The Young Men's Methodist Union of Newark will hold 
several services at Ocean Grove on the first day of August, 
with special reference to young men. Interesting speakers 
are promised. 

—Mr. Beecher preached on Sunday, 20th inst., for the last 
time befure his vacation. He will be absent until October, 
and announced that his pulpit will be filled by the Rev. Mr. 
Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.; the Rey. Mr. Virgin, of Har- 
lem; the Rev. Mr. Scoville, of Norwich, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Mr. Dean, of Milford. Mr. Bradford will preach next Sun- 
day morning and evening. 

—The arrangements for the next annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions have 
been anncunced. The time will be October 7th-10th, and 
the place Syracuse. Provision will be made for 3,000 dele- 
gates, and three churches bave been engaged for the various 
exercises. The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, 
President of the Board, will preside at the main meeting, 
assisted by the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge in the auxiliary gatber- 
ings. John Dunn, Jr., Esq., of Syracuse, is chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements. Representatives of the Board 
are now on their way home from mission fields from al! parts 
of the world, and a conference of unusual interest is ex- 
pected. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated last week at 
Gardner, Mass. 

~The Congregational churches of Vermont have 20,117 
communicants. 

—A new Congregational chapel was dedicated at Great 
Barrington, Mass., July 2d. 

—The Vermont Domestic Missionary Society last year spent 
more than it received by $3,164 21. 

—Bishop Paddock, of Boston, has issued a pastoral letter 
in which he takes strong ground against ritualism. 

—The Mystic Bridge Congregational Church, Conn., re- 
cently received $2,000, by bequest, from Mrs. Stoddard, of 
Groton, in that State. 

—West Warren, Mass., bas a new Methodist church, very 
comfortable in arrangement and very attractive in appear- 
ance, at a cost of $6,000. 

—The Congregational Church at Leominster, Mass., has 
paid off $26,000 of its debt during the last three years, and 
has now about $9,900 to provide for. 

—A Methodist newspaper will soon be started in Boston, 
and will probably be called the ‘*‘ New Bagland Methodist.”’ 
The Rev. Dr. Sherman, of Lynn, is spoken of as its editor. 

—The New Testament division of the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee have recently held a week’ssession Andover. nine 
members out of thirteen being present. Romans and First 
Corinthians occupied the time of the committee. 

—The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, having 
elected the Rev. I. B. Clark, of the Central Congregational 
Church, Jamaica Plains, Secretary, in place of the Rev. Dr. 
Barrow, has been notified by Mr. Clark that he cannot accept 
the position. 

WEST. 

—A Baptist church, with eighteen members, has been organ- 
ized at Bloomfield, Mich., and the Rev. G. H. Femur will act 
as its pastor. 

—On the first Sunday of July the church at Kingsville, 
Obio, of which the Rev. L. F. Bickford is pastor, added to the 
large number of converts already received as the result of 
the extensive revival of last winter. 

—The Orion (Mich.) Sunday-School Congress meets July 22. 
There will be addresses by the Rev. E. W. Bigelow, the Rev. 
W. W. Hammond, the Rev. I. C. Worthy, the Rev. G. 
P. Tindall, the Rev. W. W. Washburn, and others. Such 
themes as ‘* Teachers’ Encouragement,”’ “ How Shall we Se- 
eure the Conversion of Our Scholars? ”’ ‘‘ How shall we Edu- 
cate Them after Conversion ?”’ “* The Harmony and Unity of 
the Scriptures,”’ and the ** Books and Authors of the Old Tes- 
tament,” will be presented in addresses by the various 
speakers. 

—The Eastern Association of Michigan, after a protracted 
trial of several days on charg: s seriously affecting the Cnris- 
tian and ministerial character of the Rev. Welis H. Utley, of 
Pontiac, which trial was suddenly interrupted by Mr. Utley’s 
illness, finally, at the request of bis attorney, adjourned the 
case until their regular meeting in October next ; in the mean- 
time suspending bim from membership in the association, 
and notifying the churches of bis unworthiness of their con- 
fidence. 

FOREIGN. 

—The English Presbyterian Church bas a membership of 
only 53,000, 

—When the subscription lists for the new Koman Catholic 
Bank were opened the amount of capital asked for was sub- 
scribed four times over. 

—The native churches of South Africa have now a member- 
ship of 50,000 men and women; and the missionaries of all 
nations and churches in that section : umber 500. 

—During a recent pilgrimage of 60,000 Poles to a wonder- 
working image of the Virgin, at Crenstoken, a thunder-storm 
broke over them, and fifveen persons were killed by light- 
ning. 

—In the St. John’s, Miles Platting, ritual case, the monition 
issued by the Court of Arches, admonishing the Rev. 8. F. 
Green to discontinue the ritualistic practices complained of, 
was served on bim July 2d. 

—Prince Bismarck has signified his intention to have the 
delegates to the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, to be 
held in Basle, in August, carried over the railways of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on their return, free of charge. 

—Careful inquiry shows that in the late war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, 292 churches, ten monasteries and twenty 
schools were destroyed on the south side of the Balkans. 
The destruction in other sections was even greater. 

—“An Old Congregationalist ”’ writesto one of the English 
newspapers expressing his regret at the growing disuse, 
among the younger ministry of that denomination, of the an- 
cient custom of giving a brief address at the sacramental 
service of tbe Lord’s Supper. 

—Bishop Steere, of Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, 





has discovered that a translation of the Bibie prepared by 
him in the Swahili language is intelligible to some of the 
tribes living round the great central lakes, and many copies 
have been sent into that region. 

—Since Rome became the capital of united Italy, twelve 
Protestant churecnes have been built in that city, of which 
three are Episcopal and two are Methodist. The Baptists and 
Presbyterians have one each. Hibles are now openly sold in 
the streets of the principal cities. 

—Since the disestablishment of the Irish National Church, 
nine years ago, the members of that communion have raised 
over $10,000,000 for the support of their churches. The poorer 
clergy are better paid and church enterprises of all kinds 
are carried on with more vigor than ever before. 

—Seven hundred members of the Church of England have 
presented a memorial to the Bishop of Salisbury, protesting 
against private auricular confession and priestly absolution, 
and pledging themselves to oppose the spread of such un- 
scriptural practices by every means in their power. 

—The council of the British Secular Union bas appoiuted a 
committee to prepare a burial service adapted to the use of 
the Secularists. A committee hasalso been appoiuted to com- 
pile a hymn-book suitable for secular meetings ; andi. is ex- 
pected that the work of both committees will be completed 
this year. A Criminal Code bill is also in preparation by the 
same society. 

—At the St. Augustine mass for the Prince Imperial, the 
introduction of a dove, which perched at the moment of the 
elevation on a gilded eagle, was very effective. The bird, 
which is tame, had been trained for three days ond was 
attracted to its conspicuous resting-place by grain thrown 
on the eagile’s back. lt presented a beautiful effect, swaying 
to and fro above the rising cloud of incense. 

—It may be interesting, as affording ground for comparison 
with our own church contributions, to give the incomes of 
the several societies of the Church of England during the 
financial year just ended. The Church Missionary Society 
received £202,629; British and Foreign ible Society, £107,- 
386; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, £145,240; 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, £35,480. 

—In the case of Professor Robertson Smith, the Aberdeen 
Free Presbytery met July Ist, according to direction of the 
General Assembly, for further deliberation, and, after a 
stormy session, endorsed the instructions of the Assembly to 
serve a libel on Prof. Smith. Several protests were taken 
during the proceedings, inciuding one by Prof. Smith. The 
Presbytery will resume the consideration of the case in 
September. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 

— Alvord, the Rev. Mr., has received a call from the Congre- 
gational Church at Killingworth, Conn. 

—Blakeslee, the Rev. Erastus, has received a call to the Con- 
gregational Church in Leominster, Mass. 

—Bryant, the Rev.S8. O., will take charge of the Congrega- 
tional Churches at Kalkaska and Excelsior, Mich. 

—Burlingham, the Rev. Dr., has resigned the pastorate of 
the Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn. 

—Copping, the Rev. Bernard, will supply the pulpit of the 
Congregational Church at Dunstabie, Mass., for one year. 

—Cummings, the Rev. 8. C., formerly of Hastings, Minn., is 
to be the rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Duluth. 

—Curtis, the Rev. Charles A., pastor of the Cnitarian 
Church in Augusta, Me., was drowned in Moosehead Lake 
July 10, while fishing in a birch canoe. 

—De Boise, the Rev. G. H., pastor of the North Brookfield 
(Mass.) First Congregational Church, read his resignation at 
the close of the afternoon service, July 13. 

—Edwards, the Rev. Jonathan, has been called to the Con- 
gregational Church at West Newfield, Me. 

—Einhorn, the Rev. Dr., rabbi of the congregation at the 
Temple Beth-Elin this city, preached his farewell sermon 
July 13th. His connection with this society covers twenty- 
three years. 

— Foss, the Rey. Dr., President of Wesleya) University, will 
occupy Dr. Cuyler’s pulpit during the next four Sundays. 

—Giladden, the Rev. Washington, is rusticating at War- 
ren, N. H., on the slope of Mouse Hillock. 

—Lobdell, the Rey. Francis, for ten years rector of St. 
Paul’s, New Haven, has become rector of St. Andrew’s, in this 
city. Mr. Lobdell was very successful in his former parish and 
is a preacher of exceptional ability. 

—Lockwood, the Rev. George A., of Oxford, Me., bas ac- 
cepted a call from the Second Congregational Church of Ken- 
nebunk. 

—Mathews, the Rev. Dr., of this city has received a call to 
the Chalmers Church in Quebec. 

—McGiffert, the Rev. Henry, late of Maryland, bas be 
come pastor of the Congregational Church in Orange, Conn. 

—Merrill, the Rev. Geo. R., has resigned the pastorate of 
the Second Church, Biddeford, Me., on account of ill health, 
and has accepted a call to Painsville, Ohio. 

—Parker, the Rev. J. H., has offered his resignation for a 
third time to the Congregational Church at Bay City, Mich., 
and it has been reluctantly accepted. Continued ill health 
compels Mr. Parker to make a change. 

—Perkina, the Rev. Newton, has assumed pastoral charge ot 
the chapel of Free Grace in St. George’s Parish, New York. 

—Permick, the Right Rev., declines to have a steam cutter 
built for his use in missionary towns along the coast of 
Africa. He can save $400 a year by hiring one. 

—Pullan, the Rev. Frederick B., became the Rey. Frederick 
B. Pulley in the Christian Union ot two weeks ago. No 
**mere mechanical power’ could send us so witty a protest 
as that received from him. 

—Richards, the Rev. Wm. K., is to become pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Bath, Me. 

—Roberts, the Rev. W.G., of the Congregational Church at 
Battle Creek, Mich., has resigned bis pastorate for the pur- 
pose of entering Yale Theolugical Seminary. 

—Seward, the Rev. Augustus, D.D., pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Churen of Middietown, N. Y., for more than twenty 
years, bas offered his resignation, to take effect October 1. 
Dr. Seward is a: ephew of the late Wm. H. Seward. 

—Sillence, the Rev. W. E.. was ordained by a Congregational 
Council at Kaismvitle, Mich., July 2, and will act as pastor of 
the church in tnat place. 

—Symington, the Rev. Coaries, of the Presbyterian Courch 
at Roslyn, L. |., bas accepted a call to the Congregational 
Church in Suffield, Conn. 

—Taylor, the Rey. William, an indefatigable Methodist mis- 
sionary, has been making visitation among the colieges of 
that denomination in search of young men to go as mis 
sionaries to South India. 
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Science and Art. 


Tue New Mastopon.—The discovery last Saturday 
of the remains of a mastodon on the farm of Mr. Kelly, 
afew miles from Newburg, N. Y., promises to be one 
of the most important discovery of fossils that has oc- 
cured for many years. The land on which the dis- 
covery was made is part of a swamp, which fifty years 
ago formed the bed of a pond covering three acres of 
land. About 1829 the land was drained, and the water 
of the pond turned into a tributary of the Hudson 
River, since which time the bog has been used for the 
growth of vegetables. The morass is formed of rich 
black mud to a depth of twenty feet, and it is conjec- 
tured, as in the cases of other mastodons found, that 
the animal waded in beyond his depth, got fast and 
there perished. Almost the whole skeleton seems to 
have been obtained—the skull, all the bones of the legs 
except two pieces, the ribs, numerous vertebre, 
teeth which are in a state of perfect preservation, 
ete. The dimensions of the chief parts of the 
skeleton found are as follows: The skull is 45 inches 
long, 28 wide, 29 high, and 23144 between the eyes. 
The diameter of the nostrils is six inches, the nostrils 
extending into the head two feet. The four back teeth 
are eight-pointed, measuring 7 by 38 inches, and stand 
three inches out of the jaw. The four front teeth are 
six-pointed, and measure 414 by 3 44 inches. The depth 
of forehead is 18 inches; the eye-sockets are 7 inches 
in diameter, and the ear-sockets 18 inches in diameter. 
The fore-leg, including the thigh-bone, measures 7 feet 
in length, and it weighs, it is judged, 150 pounds. The 
first joint of the hind-leg measures 2 feet 5 inches, and 
the second joint of the same leg 3 feet 4 inches. The 
only part of the other fore-leg yet found is the second 
joint, measuring 3 feet and 10 inches. A dozen or 
more sections of the spine are among the bones un- 
earthed. The largest measures 10 by 16 inches. A 
score or more other bones are among the lot, among 
them that of a toe, measuring 614 by 41¢ inches. 
Doubtless this is the most complete skeleton yet found, 
and will be hailed as a choice treasure by all interested 
in geology. 





VisisLE SpreecH.—Prof. A. M. Bell, the father of | 


the telephone inventor, has for some years devoted 
himself to the invention and perfection of a universal 
phonetic alphabet. Prof. Bell’s object in this study 
has been twofold. His 
menced in the hope of obtaining a system for teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak, and from this, in which he has 
most admirably succeeded, has grown a sound alpha- 
bet so complete as to be of great service in all inter- 
lingual communication. Briefly, Prof. Bell has de- 
vised a pictorial symbol to represent each position of 
the vocal organs in making the sounds used in all the 
known languages, and, when once acquired, the pos- 
sessor is able to translate sounds made in any language 
into his own. Apparently this would require an enor- 
mous number of characters, but it is stated that a 
hundred different type are all that is required to rep- 
resent the conversation of the globe. The following 
experiment was tried in the Boston School of Oratory, 
where the alphabet is used, and may illustrate its use: 
A member of the audience dictated a sentence, a Jap- 
anese student translated and pronounced the same in 
Japanese; Mr. Butterfield, the principal, wrote his 
pronunciation in visible speech symbols upon the 
blackboard. Mr. Fletcher Osgood and Mr. Tanetaro 
Megata, the Japanese Commissioner of Education to 
the United States, who were in another room apd out 
of hearing when the sentence was pronounced, came 
in. Mr. Osgood articulated what was written on the 
blackboard, and Mr. Megata understood it in Japanese 
and translated it back into English, giving the original 
sentence dictated by the audience. Neither Mr. Os- 
good nor Mr. Butterfield understand the meaning of a 
single word in the Japanese language. Mr. Bell then 
asked some deaf children, who had been taught the 
system of visible speech, to pronounce the Japanese 
written on the board, which they did with remarkable 
accuracy. 





Tue Evecrric Licgutr.—Arrangements for lighting 
the Capitol buildings at Washington are rapidly being 
completed. The plan decided upon contemplates, for 
the present, placing in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives four lights, which, it is expected, will prove 
to be a great improvement upon the present gas-lights. 
So soon as these shall have been tested satisfactorily 
in practice, other portions of the building will be simi- 
larly provided with electric lamps. Three dynamo- 
electric machines have been purchased out of the ap- 
propriation made for lighting the building, and it is 
even contemplated, says the ‘‘ American Architect,” to 
place another in position for the purpose of supplying 
a light of vast power upon the top of the dome, which 
shall have an appreciable effect upon a large area of the 
city. It is claimed that with the steam power of the 


investigations were com- | 








ventilating andtheating apparatus infeach}wing of the 
building, a dynamo-electric machine of 175,000 candle- 
power can be run. It is also stated on good authority 
that a new sensation is in store for visitors at Niagara. 
The ‘‘ Niagara Falls Prospect Park Company” have 
ordered one of the largest-sized Brush machines and 
sixteen lamps, wherewith, by means of parabolic re- 
flectors and otherwise, to throw light upon the descend- 
ing water and mist, ‘‘ thus producing electric rainbows 
to order in the darkest night.” It is also expected 
that a light can be placed behind the American fall, so 
as to throw rays out through the water, This may be 
a novel idea, and pleasing to some, but we imagine 
that the majority of Niagara visitors will prefer the 
moon to even the electric light. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NIAGARA SUSPENSION- 
BripGr.—The railway suspension-bridge at Niagara, 
built by John A. Roebling more than twenty years ago, 
has probably seen as much hard service as any struc- 
ture in the country. Since its completion, the amount 
of travel over it, and the weight of the engines and 
trains that cross, has increased enormously beyond 
what was expected. A little more than a year ago the 
directors commenced a complete examination of the 
strength of the structure. Wire was taken from the 
cables and tested, and found to be as strong as when it 
was first laid. The anchorages were, however, found 
not to be heavy enough for the present travel, and have 
been strengthened by anew set ofanchor bars. During 
the present summer the wooden superstructure of the 
bridge is to be replaced with steel, the Pittsburgh 
Bridge Company having contracted to do the work for 
$60,000, completing the job by the lst of November. 
The running of trains will not be interfered with, nor 
the traffic on the carriage-way. The change will lessen 
the weight of the structure about two hundred tons. 
The skillful manner in which Mr. Buck, the engineer 
in charge, strengthened the anchorages, makes it cer- 
tain that at the end of the summer the bridge will be 
better than ever before. 





THE Mississippi JETTIES.—Captain Eads is reported 
to have expressed himself fully satisfied with the results 
of his work. He was required to have 25 feet of water 
at the jetties proper, at average tide, and, above the 
jetties, 22 feet. Official reports show that on May 13th 
there was a depth at flood-tide of 26 feet, and a chan- 
nel 100 feet wide of the depth of 25 feet. In the channel 
above the pass a depth of 24 2-10 feet was found. 
By September next, it appears, Captain Eads is required 
to have a 100-foot channel of 24 feet deep above the 
jetties, and the above report gives a very satisfactory 
result five months ahead of time. He is further 
credited with stating that but little work remains to be 
done. 





A New RECORDING THERMOGRAPH.—An ingenious 
arrangement for keeping a constant record of tem- 
perature changes has been invented by Mr. Bowkett, of 
the Leeds Hospital. It consists of a tube filled with a 
suitable liquid, hermetically sealed, and bent into a 
semi-circle. One end is fixed, while the other carries a 
lead-pencil pressing on a paper-covered cylinder, which 
is m:ved by clockwork. As the temperature changes, 
the tube expands and contracts, and moves the pencil 
over the paper. The cylinder turns czound once in 
twenty-four hours, and thus the combination of the 
two motions gives a curve indicating the temperature 
for the day. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOR. 

Two books on one of the most subtle and elusive of 
natural phenomena reach us almost simultaneously, 
and appropriately supplement one another in the study 
of a subject more or less interesting to every one who 
has eyes to see, and an intelligent desire to under- 
stand. We have had occasion, from time to time, to 
refer to the investigations of Dr. Jeffries in regard to 
abnormal powers of vision, and the present volume, as 
the result of his experiments, brings together a large 
amount of information on one of the most perplexing 
problems of ophthalmics. 

The book itself, in its external appearance, is a cl >1- 
lenge to the visual powers of the reader. To most 
people, the three bands into which its covers are 
divided are distinct—red, green and purple—but to a 
considerable percentage they are indefinite, and it 
would be impossible for them to say with certainty, if 
they were asked, whether the red band is at the top or 
bottom. The detection of this inability is not always 
easy. One may even go through life ignorant of the 
fact that his or her eyes fail to detect the difference 
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between certain colors which are really in the strong- 
est contrast. Dalton, an English chemist of the last 
century, was the first to detect this imperfection in 
the organs of sight, himself being the subject of ex- 
periment, and color-blindness is to this day largely 
known as Daltonism. Indeed, the French know it 
exclusively by that name. Dalton was a Quaker, and 
red was to him a forbidden color. Yet his color- 
blindness was so absolute that he did not know that 
his robe, worn on state occasions after he became 
famous, was of a brilliant red. 

For afrontispiece, Dr. Jeffries’s volume has Professor 
Holmgren’s chart for the detection of different degrees 
of color-blindness, for modern science recognizes the 
fact that there are three grades of this malady, if such 
it may be termed. These are: color-blindness proper, 
red-blindness, and green-blindness, all of which may 
be detected and identified by simple questions in con- 
nection with chromatic tables, or tests by means of 
colored worsteds. The importance of these investiga- 
tions will be recognized when it is remembered that 
the lives of thousands are daily and nightly dependent 
on the ability of pilots, engineers, watchmen, and 
others, to discriminate between red and green signals. 
Several of the best-managed railways in this country 
and abroad have already undertaken to protect them- 
selves and the public against accidents through color- 
blindness by means of test examinations, and in these 
Dr. Jeffries takes an active interest, having tested the 
eyes of a large number of railway employees, with the 
result of proving that about one person in twenty-five 
of the adult male population is, in a greater or less 
degree, color-blind. When we reflect that probably 
one railway train out of every twenty-five may depend 
for its safety on an engineer who cannot for his life 
distinguish the red signa! of danger from that which 
indicates that the track is clear, we may well be thank- 
ful that the attention of directors has been called to 
this subject. 

To the normal-eyed nothing is more incredible than 
the inability of the color-blind to see what, in their 
eyes, is perfectly obvious. A red sunset is to them 
merely an aggregation of cloud forms. The national 
ensign has alternate stripes of dark and light, but the 
play of color is wanting. One profession, that of en- 
graver, rises superior to a lack of the color sense. In 
reducing an oijl-painting to black and white, it can 
readily be understood that a keen perception of color 
will often enhance the difficulties in the way, but 
color-blindness, in a great degree, removes them. To 
an engraver who can perceive only different degrees o1 
light and shade, the strength of the various parts o 
the painting are apparent at a glance, and are readily 
represented by their equivalents in line. 

There seems to be little hope that congenital color 
blindness can he cured, though it can, in some cases, 
be modified by practice, by instruction, and, to some 
extent, by the use of colored glasses. Dr. Jeffries, 
however, gives small encouragement in this direction, 
and the only thing to be done is to study the problem, 
with the certainty that, when it is perfectly under 
stood, many of the dangers to which our modern life 
is liable may be done away with. Moreover, it is not 
impossible that some use, at present wholly unfore- 
seen, may be discovered for eyes that apparently lack 
half their powers. 

Professor Rood’s book deals almost exclusively with 
the scientific nature of color und the color sense. Like 
Dr. Jeffries’s, it opens with a color chart, but its object 
is to show the effect of mixing colors,and their uc- 
cepted divisions for conveniences into primaries, 
secondaries, and the like. It is the fashion among 
artists to hold that there is no science in color; andso 
infinite are its variations that the theory is not with- 
out force. At this day, however, it is not safe to say 
that anything cannot be reduced to a scientific system ; 
and artistic coloring is certainly far nearer classifica- 
tion than it once was. That the color sense varies 
immensely in different individuals there is no manner 
of doubt. Take, for instance, Dr. Dalton, and, let us 
say Turner, the artist, as two extremes. Between 
these we may assume that there are all conceivable 
grades of sensitiveness to color; just as between one 
who has no ear for music and a Beethoven. There are 
all grades of sensitiveness to harmony. A musician 
who would ignore the principles of thorough-bass, un- 
less, indeed, he were some such abnormal creation as 
Blind Tom, would be laughed at; and why shoulda 
colorist fare any better in this age of exact sciences? 
The transmission and reflectidn of light, the different 
modes whereby it is dispersed, and concentrated, the 
effects of polarization and of the interposition of the 
various substances; the different theories of colors 
and their complementaries, all these have a direct 
bearing upon art in all its higher branches. We would 
not be understood as advising all artists to study chro- 
matics, any more than we would advise Blind Tom to 
study thorough-bass ; but a comprehension of its prin- 
ciples would assuredly be of advantage to those of 
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them who are by training and education fitted to digest 
such strong mental food. 

Professor Rood covers the ground with great care and 
exactness, introducing, with numerous illustrations, 
the results of the most recent investigations, and omit- 
ting nothing, so far as we can discover, after a some- 
what careful examination, which bears upon the scien- 
tific understanding of this puzzling, mysterious and 
fascinating property of light. Taken together or sep- 
arately, the two books are a most creditable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subjects of which they treat. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

By far the best thing in Harper’s for this month, if not 
for many months, is Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s article on 
“Snug Hamlet and Hometown,” illustrated by hinself. 
Readers of the Monthly will recall Mr. Gibson’s paper 
some months since on ‘Birds and Plumage,” and will 
recognize in the illustrations of the present article the 
same delicate fancy and graceful pencil. Between these 
charming sketches it is difficult to choose. Perhaps the 
butterflies are the most striking, but all are marked by 
conscientious work and rare ingenuity of device. Mr. Gib- 
son obviously studies to produce new effects. How admir- 
ably he succeeds may be judged from almost any one of 
these pictures, and notably from that on page 394 of the 
magazine: ‘*Some Art Connoisseurs,” in which an open 
portfolio, represented as standing in a field, presents to the 
gazer a beautiful sketch, overhanging which are stalks of 
timothy and sprays of clover, whilst approaching it 
through the grass are half a dozen crickets, lost, as it would 
seem, in admiration. Mr. Gibson is to be congratulated 
upon finding an engraver who could sympathize so cor- 
dially with his moods and reproduce so faithfully his work. 
It is to be regretted that the printiug-press and ink were 
not equally sympathetic. Some of the sketches fail to 
show the delicacy of the artist’s treatment on account of 
the blackness of the impression. The proofs, of which we 
have been permitted to have a view, are rare specimens of 
the art. The literary cliaracter of this number of the 
magazine is of a high order, and the remaining illustrations 
accompanying the article, on ‘‘ Lake George,’’ Fy 8S. G. W. 
Benjamin; one on the nautical school-ship, “‘St. Mary's,” by 
W. H. Rideing; one on Chautauqua, by D. H. Post, and one 
on Japanese Rock-Crystal by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
whilst they do not match those of Mr. Gibson’s, are yet. 
not below the ordinary standard of the Messrs. Harper. 

Scribner’s for August is prefaced by another of Wyatt 
Eaton’s portraits, the subject this time being Mr. Whittier, 
and the treatment being somewhat less nebulous and unde- 
fined than those which have preceded it. A curious though 
interesting sketch is ‘‘ Whistler on Painting and Etching,” 
by Wm. C. Brownell, which introduces the literary matter, 
and gives us, in pen and pencil, some of the most striking 
characteristics of Whistler’s style. We suspect that here, 
too, the artistic quality of the illustrations has been more 
or less spoiled in printing; though even with this defect 
the outlines are more distinct than one is apt to find in 
this painter’s work. The'!portrait of the artist quite fails 
to convey an idea of him, and, seeing that it is by himself, 
must either be taken as uncomplimentary to his artistic skill 
or as indicating unfamiliarity with the looking-glass. The 
principal literary feature for this month is the beginning 
of Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s, new story, ‘‘ Confidence.” 
If anything can be inferred from so brief an installment, it 
is that Mr. James’s peculiarities have grown into more or 
less mannerism, the female characters, as they are here 
introduced to us, being cast substantially in the same mould 
with “‘ Daisy Miller” and ‘‘Aurora Church,” and the male 
being familiar types with which we first became ac- 
quainted in ‘‘ Watch and Ward,” and ‘‘ The American.” 
Nevertheless, the story is entertaining reading. It shows 
Mr. James’s analytic skill, and affords the promise of 
fresh and interesting situations. 

Sunday Afternoon for August is rich in its table of con- 
tents. There are contributions from Ellen W. Olney, Mrs. 
Goodale and her daughters, Miss M. E. Bennett, J. C. Am- 
brose, Lizzie W. Champney, Susan Coolidge, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Lucy Larcom, Chas. W. Richardson, and others 
of not less reputation. We notice that out of the list of 
twenty-five names, twelve are more or less frequent _con- 
tributors to the Christian Union. Miss Olney’s story, 
with which the magazine opens, is entertaining and strong. 
Mr. Ambrose’s “Election of College Studies” is a brief 
and carefully prepared paper, and presents some valuable 
expressions of opinion from prominent educators. An ar- 
ticle by Geo. Hopkins on ‘“‘ The Hebrew Faith in Immor- 
tality” is intended, the author tells us, as a friendly 
remonstrance concerning ‘‘ Our Debt to Socrates,” which 
appeared in ‘“‘ Sunday Afternoon” for last March. Though 
written in a spirit of fairness and courtesy, it scarcely 
shows the scholarship which one would look for in a dis- 
cussion of this sort. 

The Atlantic Monthly brings to the front a larger number 
of new names than is usual with this magazine, though not 
suffering in respect of literary quality. W.H. Babcock 
contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Future of Inventions,’’ Joseph 
Kirkland one on ‘“‘ An Experiment in Play-Writing,” Wal- 
ter Allen one on ‘‘Two Years of President Hayes,’’ Axel 
C. J. Gustafson a biographical sketch of Gortschakoff, with 
the title ‘‘ Un Homme Capable,” and Lydia Maria Childs 
one of the same character on William Lloyd Garrison. 
There is an anonymous essay on preaching, an article on 
the Negro Exodus by James B. Runnion, and poetry by 
Christine Chaplin Brush, H. H., Mrs. E. R. Lee, and Oliver 

Wendell Holmes. Besides the serial, ‘‘ Irene, the Mission- 
ary,’’ there are stories by Henry King and Sarah O. 
Jewett. 

Lippincott’s Magazine opens this month with a paper 





upon Catskill and the Catskill region, some of the illustra- 
tions to which have a strange familiarity, as though they 
had been floated through the columns of other publica- 
tions before finding a place here. A number of entertain- 
ing writers contribute to this issue, among them being the 
author of ‘* Phyllis,” who has a bright love-story, Hjalmar 
H. Boyesen, who furnishes some reminiscences of Bayard 
Taylor, and Miss Olney, whose entertaining serial still 
meanders “‘ Through Winding Ways.” 


Souvenirs of Madame Vigée Le Brun, (R. Worthington.) 
Madame Le Brun was a portrait painter of eminence and 
a woman of many accomplishments. Born in Paris in 
1755, and dying in the same city at an advanced age in 
1842, she saw all the marvelous changes, political and 
social, through which France passed in that eventful period. 
Her letters, as they are collected in this volume, have the 
charm which pervades French espistolary literature. She 
entered society at the moment of its greatest splendor, and 
her impressions have, therefore, an historical value. She 
sketches with a free hand the men and women who 
brought the art of social intercourse to perfection at the 
very time when the Revolution was at their dcors. These 
letters have the grace and gayety which ciiaracterized that 
society, and which the hard experiences of later days could 
not wholly destroy. Madame Le Brun, aided, no doubt, by 
ber great personal beauty, made an easy conquest of fame, 
and found the road to eminence neither long nor difficult. At 
twenty-four, she painted several portraits of Marie Antoin- 
ette, of whom she gives a graphic pen-picture. The King 
himself gave her sittings, and a society which, in spite of its 
vices, honored talent, became in an equal degree a source of 
profit and amusement to her. She observed closely, and 
with a keen sense of whatever was striking in manners 
or character, and she possessed a skill at literary delinea- 
tion almost as fine as that which gave her fame as an 
artist. She had an immense acquaintance with famous 
people, and she delights to talk about them. From Madame 
Geoffrin, whose salon Sainte-Beauve pronounced the 
most perfect in French history, to Madame Recamier, 
whose beauty is still a familiar recollection, she knew 
almost every person of note. She sketches the brilliant 
world of her youth with charming vivacity and fresh- 
ness; and in reading these letters one understands the force 
of Howell’s statement, that in books of this character 
rather than in such works as Taine’s “‘ Ancient Régime,”’ 
the true picture of ante-revolutionary France must be 
sought. When the signs of approaching revolution be- 
came unmistakable, Madame Le Brun left Paris and spent 
twelve yearsin an exile little less brilliant than her life 
at the French capital. At Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin and London, the same triumphs awaited her. In 
England, she painted the portrait of George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales. She met Fox, Mrs. Siddons and 
the artist West, and has something interesting to say of 
each. The latter years of her life were passed in Paris 
in the serene enjoyment of fame and fortune. It is said 
of her six hundred and sixty portraits that they are 
‘masterpieces of delicacy and expression.” These letters 
have the same characteristic. They are exquisite in 
style, and they abound in those delicate and discriminating 
touches which mark them as the work of a trained and 
skillful hand. 

The Great Fur Land. By H.M. Robinson. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Ifthe author and publisher had 
consulted us before issuing this volume we should have 
advised them to call it the ‘‘Far Fur Land,” thereby 
securing an agreeable alliteration and avoiding the pres- 
ent suggestion of faulty grammar. It will, however, make 
little difference to readers when once they have left civil- 
ization and started behind a team of wolfish dogs to pene- 
trate the frozen desolation of the North. Mr. Robinson 
has brought together in the preparation of this book a 
number of papers which have from time to time appeared 
in different magazines and journals. In their collated 
form they are in effect a traveler’s journal. He sets out 
in a dog sledge, one of a Hudson’s Bay train, across a 
frozen prairie, on the 10th of December—Fort Garry being 
the point of departure and Norway House, a trading post 
eight days’ journey distant, his destination. 
awaits the tardy advent of spring, and describes it with 
an appreciation born of long days and nights of semi- 
arctic existence, when it seemed as if the earth were never 
again destined to resume its astronomical relations to the 
ecliptic. The organization and the working of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which practically owns the vast 
region north of the United State’s line, will be found es- 
pecially interesting, while its influence on the native races 
and the immigrant tribes presents some curious ethnologi- 
cal facts. Society, canoe-life, hunting, fishing, explora- 
tion, all receive their share of attention, and form a 
volume full of material of fresh interest to all who love 
books of travel and adventures with small spice of ficti- 
tious romance. The illustrations, considering the present 
state of the art, are not so creditable as could be wished, 
nor have they the excuse of amateurship, for we may be 
allowed to infer by the statement on the title-page: ‘‘ From 
designs by Charles Gasch,’’ that they were drawn from 
verbal descriptions of the author’s, who, perhaps, lacked 
the power to sketch for himself. They are, however, 
more welcome than their room would have been, and that 
is more than can be said of a good many prints which now- 
a-days see the light of publicity. Mr. Robinson has made 
a most entertaining book concerning a land about which, 
in this much bewritten world of ours, comparatively 
little has been said. 

Robert Burns, by Principal Shairp; Edmund Spencer, 
by R. W. Church, and William M. Thackeray, by 
Anthony Trollope (Harpers), are the three latest addi- 
tions to the reprint of Morley’s valuable series on “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters.”” The distinguished authors of these 
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brief biographies lend them a worth which'‘should be appre- 
ciated by students of English literature. Mr. Trollope’s 
life of ‘‘ Thackeray” is, perhaps, the most intrinsically en- 
tertaining of the three volumes before us, but this may be 
due quite as much to the more contemporaneous nature of 
the {subject as to the biographer’s happy faculty for im- 
parting the result of his critical reading and research. 
Principal Shairp brings to his review of ‘‘ Burns’s” life and 
poems a keen power of analysis, which, we fancy, under- 
went some modification during the preparation of the 
work. The reader cannot but gather from his pages a 
very clear impression of the poet’s life, with its strong and 
sad contrasts of light and shadow, and a keen enjoyment 
of his genius. The estimate of his character cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive, for so long as his works are read and 
studied there will be diverse opinions as to the man him- 
self. The painful contrasts between his noble, natural 
gifts and the many repulsive details of his actual life 
must ever remain one of the curiosity-provoking problems 
of literary investigation. Whether ‘‘ Spencer’ will ever 
be read as much by future generations as he has been by 
those that have gone, is, perhaps, doubtful, but the Dean 
ot St. Paul’s (R. W. Church) has brought to the study of 
his life a thoughtful care which may well direct the atten- 
tion of our fast age to that of ‘‘ The Faerie Queene ;” and 
the recent revival of the study of Anglo Saxon may be 
reasonably expected to gain for one of the fathers of Eng- 
lish poetry a host of readers who would otherwise have 
passed him by. 

Life of Prof. Albert Hopkins. By Albert C. Sewall. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) A noble life is always worthy 
of record, and who that knew Prof. Hopkins will question 
his right to such a memorial as this? Born among the 
Berkshire hills, and resident for the greater part of his life 
under the shadow of the loftiest of them, his character 
seemed to reflect something of the grandeur of that moun- 
tain scenery. He reminded one, at times, and especially 
in the pulpit, of the old Hebrew prophets; so severe was 
his aspect, yet such a fiery heart of love suffused and soft- 
ened it. For many years Professor of Astronomy and the 
Natural Sciences in Williams College, he laid aside the 
human ambitions which must have come with his large 
abilities to give the first place to his religious nature, and 
to leave on his associates the impress of his profound spirit- 
uality rather than any impression of personal greatness. 
He has claims as a scientist which will not be overlooked, 
but the man was so much greater than the professor that 
we recall his qualities rather than his acquirements. He 
was a faithful servant of the college. The first astronom- 
ical observatory erected in this country was built through 
his energy, and, indeed, much of the work was done with 
his own hands. He was faithful in the class-room, but his 
paramount influence lay outside of it. He gave the col- 
lege a standard of the highest religious activity, and it is 
not too much to say that his spirit works to-day in all quar- 
ters of the globe in that missionary zeal which has always 
characterized Williams, and of which he was the life. 
Many sorrows waited on him, but as they whitened his hair 
they softened his nature into a beautiful serenity. No one 
can build his monument, for he built it himself; but this 
simple and attractive record of his career will find a wel- 
come by all who knew him. Mr. Sewall has done well in 
holding himself in the background, and in making the 
directness and simplicity of truth the special characteris- 
tics of his style. 

Few books that we have seen allure the learner so dex- 
terously to the thorough study of a fascinating—though 
not a popular—science as that entitled Fourteen Weeks in 
Botany, the joint production of Mr. Alfonso Wood and 
Dr. J. Dorman Steele, lately produced by Messrs A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co. in such typographical style, and with such 
admirably-executed illustrations, as cannot fail,to attract 
the attention of any one who may casually glance at the 
work. It is far from being a superficial and therefore 
“popular ’’ book. On the contrary, it is a limited Flora, 
the technical terrors of which are lost sight of by students 
in the interesting information afforded concerning the 
families to which the specimens selected for illustration 
belong. The manual can be used with or without a 
teacher, and, as the representative plants which are dis- 
sected and depicted in its hundreds of diagrams are all 
indigenous and all common and conspicuous in the present 
season of the year, it may very happily form a com- 
panion to the counfry for the summer months for young 
and old of both sexes. 

Letters from Egypt, by Mary L. Whately (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), contain the observations of an Englishwoman, res- 
ident, as a missionary,in Egypt, on the people, manners, 
and scenery of one of the most interesting countries in the 
world. Sacred history is interwoven at so many points 
with the life of this ancient land, that no Bible student can 
afford to be ignorant of its monumerts and its races, 
While this collection of letters does not rank with some 
other books recently published on the same subject in 
point of literary skill, it contains many valuable facts and 
throws light on many historical incidents. The writer 
sees the country which she describes from a religious 
standpoint, and has given special prominence to that 
phase of Egyptian life. 

Briefs by a Barrister. By Edward R. Johns. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) In response to a letter ask- 
ing permission to dedicate his volume of verses to Mr. 
Longfellow, the author, in his preface, says: ‘I have had 
the honor of receiving a most kind letter from Mr. Long- 
fellow, expressing his willingness to accept the compliment, 
as he is good enough to call it, of my dedication, so that I 
am at least not chargeable with a forced dedication.” 
Readers need not from this expect poetry equal to that of 
the venerable Cambridge poet, but much of it is graceful 
and sentimental and not without the spice of wit, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered 
- the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest nt issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this r Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 
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II TERAR Yy NOTES. 


—Mr. Emerson is very feeble. 

- Mr. Joseph Hatton is formally an- 
nounced as the London corespondent of the 
New York ‘‘ Times.” 

—A second series of speeches by John 
Bright is to be issued, with a preface by 
Prof. Thorold Rogers. 

—‘* The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works ” 
is a new book just out in London. John 
Crombie Brown is the author. 

—Sir Samuel Baker is writing a volume 
on ‘‘ Cyprus as I[ saw it in 1879,” a record of 
six months’ investigation of the island in a 
gipsy wagon. 

—Principal Tulloch has taken the editorial 
charge of ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine,” and the 
July number starts off strong under the 
new auspices. 

—Victor Hugo says it is far better to be 
fifty years old than forty. ‘‘ Fifty,” says 
he, ‘‘is the youth of old age, while forty is 
the old age of youth.” 

—The original letters written by Marshal 
Blucher to his wife during the campaigns of 
1813-1815 are offered for sale in the London 
market for 200 guineas. 

—The ‘British Quarterly” for July con- 
tains an important article by Mr. Gladstone 
on ‘‘The Evangelical Movement; its Par- 
entage, Progress, and Issue.” 

—The magazine published by the English 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been suspended for six months, and is then 
to be resumed in a new form. 

—Mr. John Fiske has carried to England, 
not only his course of lectures on “ Early 
American History,” but a volume of essays 


on Darwinism and related subjects, which | 


Macmillan & Co. will publish. 

—A new memoir of Lord Beaconsfield, 
just out in England, bears this motto from 
Artemus Ward: ‘‘He asked me what was 
my prinserpuls. ‘I ain’t got enny,’’ [ said, 
‘not a prinserpul; I’m in the Show Biz- 
ness.’ ” 

—A little book, by Mr. James Platt, on 
“‘ Business ’’ has reached its fifth-first thous- 
and in England. This last edition has been 
revised so as to cover the commercial depres- 
sion of the past three years in the mother 
country. 

—The last addition of note to the Tauch- 
nitz Library is Prof. Seeley’s “ Life and 
Times of Stein,” of which the learned and 
eminent Dr. Pauli has just published a very 
favorable review in the ‘‘ Preussische 
Jahrbiicher.” 

—The late Macvey Napier, Esq., was Pro- 
fessor of Conveyancing in the Universe of 
Edinburgh, editor of the seventh edition of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” and editor 
of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” all at one and 
the same time, and for many years. 

—Matthew Arnold thinks that Words- 
worth has not yet had his deserts, and that 
we ought not to rest satisfied “until he is 
seen to be what he is!” ‘‘He is one of the 
chief glories of English poetry; and by 
nothing is England so glorious as by her 
poetry.” 

—We do not know who are the more im- 
Pertinent, English commonplace poets who 


send presentation copies of their effusions. 
bound in white satin and gilt, to the Queen, 
or American country-folk who ‘call on 
Longfellow,” and then write home to the 
local newspaper exposing the privacy to 
which they have been courteously admit- 
ted. 

—A new French book, which some Eng- 
lish publisher would do well to bring out in 
a translation, is Louis de Lomem?é’s “ Les 
Mirabeau—Nouvelles Etudes sur la Société 
Francaise au 18me Siécle.” It is the result 
of twenty years of research, and opens a 
mine of very interesting biographical mate- 
rials. The author is 2 member of the French 
Academy, and his book is a credit to him 
and to his country. 

—A volume of ‘‘Conversations with Theo- 
phile Gautier,” by Emile Bergerot, is about 
to appear in Paris. The conversations are 
models in their way. Gautier was one of the 
most striking figures in the modern literary 
rank in France. He was intensely laborious, 
universally infarmed, and luminous in 
thought and expression. One of his pecul- 
iarities was to sit when he wrote with a 
black cat on each knee, 

—The concluding volume of Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua has been published in London. His 
conclusions repecting these six books are of 
a most sweeping character. He denies that 
Moses was the author of any of the five 
books which bear his name, or even that he 
had anything to do with the decalogue. In 
fact, he goes,further, and says the least said 
about the ‘‘activity of Moses’’ the better. 
His name is merely that of the imaginary 
leader of Israel, and he is as mythical and 
unhistorical as Afneas or King Arthur. The 
Bishop accepts the documentary hypothesis, 
and thinks it probable that Samuel wrote 


| the Elohistic narrative, which embraces the 


book of Genesis and five chapters and five 
verses of Exodus. The Book of Leviticus 
was produced by priests between 600 and 
420 B.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS 


Appletons’ Hand-book of Summer Re- 
sorts. Revised to the Summer of 1879. 
Illustrated. Large 12mo. Paper cover. 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Appletons’ General Guide tothe United 
States and Canada. Ap entirely new 
work. Compiled on the plan of the famous 
BAEDEKER HAND-BOOKS of Europe. With 
Maps and Illustrations. In three separate 
forms, viz.: 

IN ONE VOLUME, COMPLETE. l6mv, 500 
pages. Roan, pocket form, price, $2.50. 

THE NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
8TATES, AND CANADA, 1 vol., 264 pages: 
Cloth, price, $1.25. 














THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
STATES. 1 vol., 234 pages. Cloth, price, 
$1.25. 


Appleton’s European Guide-book. Con- 
taining Maps of the Various Political Divis- 
ions, and Plans of the Principal Cities. 
Being a complete guide to the Continent of 
Europe, Egypt, Algeria and the Holy Land. 
To which are appended a Vocabulary of 
Travel-talk, in English, German, French, 
and Italian; an Hotel Appendix, and Spe- 
cialties of European Cities. Spring edition, 
1879. Completely revised and corrected up to 
date. Handsomely bound in two volumes, 
in red morocco, gilt edges. Price, $5.00 


Appleton’s Railway Guide, Paper 
cover, 25 cents. Published monthly; re- 
vised and corrected to date. 


New York Illustrated. With 102 illus- 
trations and a Map of the City. The illus- 
trations and text fully delineating the 
Elevated-Railway system, Post-Office, and 
other Public Buildings, Churches, Street 
Scenes, Suburbs, etc., etc. 4to. Paper 
cover, price, 60 cents. 


The Hudson River Illustrated. A 
Guide for Tourists. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to. Paper cover, 50 cents. An indispen- 
sable work to those who desire to view 
the beauties of the Hudson. 


Scenery of the Pacific Railways and 


Colorado. With Maps, and 71 !llustra- 
tions. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-book of American 
Cities. Large 12mo. Illustrated. Paper 
cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 





*,* Either of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, toany address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Midsummer Holday Scribner, 


Since the publication of the first ‘*‘ Mid- 
summer Number,” in 1876, SCRIBNER for 
August, prepared with reference to sum- 
mer reading, has become 


THE LITERARY FEATURE OF 
THE SUMMER SEASON, 


The issue for August, 1879, is now ready, 

and the publishers announce that the sales 

of the magazine have increased to such an 

extent during the past eight months as to 

warrant 

A FIRST EDITION OF 100,000 
COPIES, 


It is thought that this number compares 
favorably with, if it does not excel, the 
issue for August, 1878, which was pro- 
nounced by the ‘‘ Boston Transcript,” ‘“‘ THE 
FINEST EXAMPLE OF PERIODICAL LITERA- 


TURE EVER PUT FORTH.” Some of the 
specialties : 
WHISTLER IN PAINTING AND 


ETCHING, 

With ten engravings of his pictures; a 
brilliant article, affording in its illustrations 
an opportunity for some of Mr. Cole’s finest 
work; the opening chapter of © 

A STORY BY HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
Entitled ‘‘ Confidence,” to continue six 
months. This story belongs to the same 
‘*Interaational” school as ** Daisy Miller, ’ 
“The American,” and others of Mr. James’s 
recent novels. 


A PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER, 
ay oy by an essay on his literary 
work, by R. H. StopparD, and illustrated 
with views of the poet’s homes and haunts. 
A LONG POEM BY DR. HOLLAND, 
With two by Bayard Taylor, and short 
poems by mail Mapes Dodge, Celia Thax- 
ter and others 
OTHER ILL USTRATED ARTICLES 
Are, ‘‘A Peep into Antwerp and Holiand,”’ 
‘Field and Forest Insects,” with the 
wonderful pictures engraved by HENRY 
MarRsH, “lhe Cook of the Confederate 
Army, * «Over the Narrowest Narrow 
Gauge,” etc. 

SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER (“Out of 
the World”—a Shaker sketch), F — R. 
Stockton (‘Our Archery Club’’), Noaw 
Brooks (‘‘ Lincoln’s Imagination’ iN Mary 
HALLock Foore (‘‘The Cascarone Ball’’), 
Henry KING (‘‘The Man With a Hobby”), 
and others. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Are full and interesting, containing essays, 
book revi iews, science items, etc., etc., and 
Bric-a-Brac is unusually crowded with anec- 
dotes, pictures, short humorous poems, etc., 
ete. 


Price of this number (160 pages), 35 cents. 
For sale by all Book-Sellers and Newsdealers, 
SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published : 





The Human Species, 


By A. DE QUATREFAGES, Professor of An- 
thropology in the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris. 


CONTENTS: Book I. Unity of the Human Species. 
Book Il. Origin of the Human Species: Book UI; 
Antiquity of the Human Species: Book IV. O rig- 
inal Localization of the Human species; Book V. 
Peopling of the Globe; Book VI. Acclimatization 
of the Human Species; Book VII. Primitive Man 
—Formation of the Human Races; Book VIII. 
Fossil Human Races; Book IX. Present Human 
Races—Physical Character; Book X. Psychoiog- 
ical Character of the Human Species. 


1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. 498 pages. Price, 
$2.00. Forming Number 27 of “ The 
International Scientific Series.”’ 


II. 


Classical Writers. 


Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN. 


x, 
MILTON. 
By Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 16mo, 168 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Under the title of “ Classical Writers,” Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. have begun the issue of & series of 
small volumes upon some Of the principal classical 
and English writers, whose works form subjects 
of study in our colleges, or which are read by the 
general public. Care is taken to impart informa- 
tion ina thorough and systematic way, while an 
intelligent interest in the writers and their works 
is sought to be aroused by a clear and attractive 
style of treatment. The following volumes are in 
preparation : Of the aneients—EURIPIDES, HERO- 
DOTUS, DEMOSTHENFS, SOPHOCLES, VIRGIL, 
HORACE, CICERO, LIVY; Of the modern—BACON, 
SPENCER, CHAUCER. Others will follow. 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by 
mail, post-paid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York 


PREACHING. 


A remarkable article in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for August—full of thought, suggestion, rever- 
ence, sincerity—an article to be read by ali who 
= and all who know what good preaching is. 

Stng'c number, postpaid, 35 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, $4.50. 








HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








International Review 
FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS: 
Current Pelitic sand Literature in France, 
By K. DE PRESSENSE. of Paris 
George Sank, Her Lite and Writings. 
By Le gon > KATSCHER, of Hungary. 
eaipemen A 
4 PARDINGE. of London. 
Cabinet Government in the United States, 
THOMAS W. WILSON. 
Some Political Notes and Comments. 


y a well-known American Statesman. 
The Zulus. 
FARRER, of England. 


y. 
The Thoroughbred Race-Horne. 
By HARK CoMsTOC 
Fegc apture of Chief ee and the Nez- 


ercen. 
. W. Baten, U.8 
‘ontem porary y iterature. | 
ecent Engiteh is ooks. 
- BARNETT SMITH, of London, 
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FOUR WAYS OF MAKING COFFEE, 
I.—By JULIET CORSON. 
Shaw IS favorite breakfast beverage should be a clear 
and fragrant infusion, whose very aroma should 
have power to cheer and exhilarate. 

If werightly understand its office as a food, it should 
be used chiefly as an accessory; it lessens the action 
of the skin, increases that of the heart, stimulates the 
nervous system, and rouses the mental faculties; 
when coffee is boiled, its action on the heart and brain 
is more intense than when it is taken as a simple 
infusion. 

It also aids the digestion and assimilation of other 
foods when it is properly prepared. Intense heat is 
necessary to the extraction of all the virtues of the 
little brown berry, but actual boiling dissipates its 
fragrant volatile oil and extracts its tannic acid. This 
acid, 19 combination with cream or milk, hardens 
their albumen into an indigestible compound, exceed- 
ingly irritating to the delicate membranes of the 
digestive organs. 

Therefore, in making coffee, we must endeavor to 
secure the requsite strength without risking u corre- 
sponding loss of flavor or developing any deleterious 
qualities. A series of experiments has convinced, at 
least, our household that the making of a perfect cup 
of coffee is a very simple matter. 

The degree of strength is an affair of taste. Two 
ounces, or four heaping tablespooufuls of pure coffee, 
ground very fine, and saturated with absolutely boil- 
ing water, will make a quart of pleasant, well-flavored 
breakfast coffee. 

Café noir, for atter-dinner use, and gloria, require a 
cupful, or four ounces, of coffee to every quart of 
water. 

Gloria is sweetened almost to a syrup, and a little 
brandy is poured into each cup, over the bowl of a 
spoou; the brandy is set on fire anc half consumed, 
the flame is then blown out, aud the coffee drank hot. 

Soyer’s French coffee calls for the proportion of six 
ounces of coffee and three-quarters of an ounce of 
chiccory to a quart of water. 

Café au lait is made by substituting milk or cream 
for water in preparing it. 

Our own favorite morning beverage has been 
dubbed by admiring friends ‘* coffee with a stick,” 
and we do not hesitate to commend it to the readers 
of the Christian Union. 

To make it, have ready a quart of actually boiling 
water or milk—by the way, this sort of coffee pos- 
sesses the merit of being “makable” in almost any 
utensil at hand—a coffee-pot, a tin-pail, an earthen 
pitcher, or an iron pot—only providing the article is 
clean. We delight to brew it in a blue majolica 
pitcher, wreathed with water-lilies, but then we tried 
to be poetical before we were strictly culinary. To 
return to ous subject: if a pitcher be used, heat it by 
pouripg into it a little hot water (mem.: have a 
spoon standing in the pitcher and it will not crack) 
while you beat the coffee for a minute by stirring it 
over the fire in a frying-pan. If you usea pot or pail, 
heat the coffee in that. When the coffee is hot, pour 
the boiling milk or water upon it, and stir with a 
spoon or stick for one minute; let it stand by the side 
of the fire, where it will keep hot, but not boil, fer 
one mivute; then stirit again for one minute; keep 
by the fire for two minutes to let it settle, and then 
pour it into the cups carefully enough to leave the 
zrounds at the bottom of the vessel. 

The object of stirring is to thoroughly saturate the 
coffee with the boiling liquid, so that the grounds will 
sink by their own weight. 

Any of the forms of coffee mentioned above may be 
prepared in the same way, using boiling water, and 
the proportion of coffee quoted as suitable for each 
one. 





Il.—By Henry WarRD BEECHER. 

I have no trouble in getting a very first-rate cup of 
coffee. I generally get the best Java and the best 
Mocha, and mix them in the proportion of one-third 
Mocha to two-thirds Java. After it is burned—and I 
prefer baving an honest man de it to burning it my- 
self—and ground I take one of these coffee-pots with 
a top toitand strainer. The first rule isto get good 
coffee, well burned and ground; and the second, that 
you cannot make coffee without using coffee. The 
man who undertakes to make a quart of coffee out 
of a teaspoonful of grounds will fiud out his mistake. 
Put in enough, and when you pour in the water take 
care to bave it boiling, not scalding. It makes all the 
difference in the world whether it has just boiled or 
stood on the rauge all day, having a little added to it 
now and then, You cannot make good coffee in an 
ordinary family, where they keep their kettle going 
all day long. The water is sure to taste smoky. The 
wuter is stale, it bas been boiled to death. Have 
fresh water puton. But then it i not enough that it 
should be scalding hot; it must be bubbling, boiling 
bot! Ll put my coffee into the top, and pour in just as 
much boiling water as will run down through and 
begin to drip at the bottom. Ithen wait balf a min- 
ute to let the coffee swell and get moist all the way 
through; then pour in slowly all the rest of the 





wate: that Iam going to, till [have got right up to 
the lid, and let it run through. I get then coffee that 
would make a king dance to drink. I don’t know 
much of the Vienna coffee-pot. The simpler it is the 
better. I never touch anegg. In both tea and coffee 
there is a second taste, and the second taste of coffee 
is bitter and acid. If you desire, therefore, supreme 
coffee or tea you have to use enough to get the 
first taste, which is a fragrant and delicious result. 
If you let this stand a while, you get the second, 
which is more or less bitter and astringent. 

My rule for tea is this: I have a little tea-pot anda 
little hot water set right before me, and when I want 
it I make it myself at the table, using just as much as 
my experience teaches me I want. [I use the black— 
the old English breakfast souchong. All the oolongs 
—the green teas—need to be drank soon after infus- 
ing them. I get my tea at W. R. Mitchell & Co’s., on 
Greenwich street. If my teais good, and it does not 
affect my stomach, I do not care whether it is mixed 
or not. 





IfI.—By Latcvs. 

I have no ambition to give housekeepers any direc- 
tions how to make coffee. But I have had to be some- 
what independent of cooks and housekeepers in this 
matter, for all my life I have been accustomed to rise 
from one to three hours before breakfast and do the 
best work of the day before the rest of the world—at 
least, of my world—is at work. And acup of coffee 
is an essential pre-requisite. A cup of coffee and a 
crust of bread is breakfast enough for three hours’ 
work. I can get along without the crust, but not 
without the coffee. And if I want that 1 must make 
it myself. My recipe 1s not for the housekeepers, but 
for men who want to be independent, on occasion, of 
cooks and kitchens. 

A dollar has furnished me witb a tin coffee-pot two 
stories high. The upper story holds water; directly 
underneath is a tin cup which holds the coffee- 
grounds, the bottom of the cup being a fine strainer. 
Underneath this again is the lower story, a little 
larger than the upper one. Around the bottom of 
the upper story, aud outside it, is a tin trench at- 
tached to it, and capable of holding two or three 
tablespoontuls of alcohol. I buy the coffee already 
burnt, but never ground. The only way to secure 
fine coffee is to grind it yourself. The best flavor is 
secured by mixing Java and Mocha, in proportions of 
two of Juva to one of Mocha. It should be ground 
very fine. 1 put the coffee in its cup, put my two- 
story coffee-pot together, fill the upper story with 
water, fill the trench with alcohol, light it, and in 
five minutes the water is boiling. A turn of a little 
stop-cock allows the boiling water to trickle down 
through the coffee-grounds, and the coffee is made. 
It is not quite as clear as when settled with an egg, 
but it is very satisfactory, and it takes no trouble and 
no time. I have the Vienna coffee-pot, and count it 
an improvement on the tin biggin; but it costs eight 
or ten dollars, instead of one, and uses more coffee 
and more alcohol. Of course 1 donot get hot milk 
with my early coffee; but if I can have good, rich 
cream I bear the disappointment with equanimity. 
The tin biggin can be bought, I rather think, of any 
good house-furnisbing store. Iam almost sure that it 
could be ordered by mail of Bassford, in New York 
city. 





1V.—ARABIAN COFFEE. 


The Arabians at Aden make coffee thus: A porous 
brown earth mug is 1ivsed and set in the ashes 
till the moisture bas evaporated and the mug is 
hot. The freshly-roasted and pounded Mocha is then 
thrown in with a little salt—not enough to make the 
infusion brackisb, say half a salt-spoonful to a quart of 
water. When the coffee is well heated, boiling water 
is poured on it till the mugis full. A few cups are 
poured out and returned to the mug from some little 
height, so as to assist the dregs to settle. The mug is 
covered, and then rests by the ashes till wanted. 








ESTABLISHED LAWS OF ETIQUETTE. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

E have many inquiries respecting the various 

rules of etiquette, those which are recognized 
by all, and accepted in good society as unmistakably 
correct. Unfortunately, we do not consider our 
authority in this line as likely to be endorsed by the 
most earnest worshipers of fashion, but will give our 
interpretation of some of these rules so far as we 
have arrived at any definite conclusions. 

‘Why, and on what occasions, should a lady’s visit- 
ing-card be turned down at the corner?” 

We are aware of but two occasions where it 1s sup- 
posed to be demanded: first, when you wish it 
understood that the call is intended for two persons; 
if desirous of seeing more than two, turn down an. 
other corner, or the three corners, if that will cover 
the pumber you wish to see; if the whole family are 
included, turn down one side the whole length of the 
card ; second, if the ladies are absent, by leavinga card 
with the corver turned it will indicate that you called 
in person, as well as that the call was made on the 
number of persons indicated. 

“If I call on a lady with a letter of introduction 
from a mutual friend, who wishes us to become 
acquainted, is it polite for her to read the letter im- 
mediately and in my presence ?” 

Most assuredly. If she delayed, it might make your 











reception very formal and embarrassing; or if the 
lady was in a position that subjected her to very many 
calls—often execedingly annoying—she might be 
tempted to receive you so coolly as to preclude any 
cordial acquaintance afterward, such as your friend 
hoped to bring about. 

“If a gentleman calls by appoimtment to take a 
lady to ride, should she go out to the carriage to meet 
him, or wait until he comes into the house to escort 
her out?” 

If the gentleman has called, prepared to drive his 
team himself, without an attendant, it would often be 
inconvenient and unsafe for him to tie his horses and 
come in for the lady. It would, therefore, be only 
kind and courteous for the lady to meet him at the 
carriage. Butif he comes with a driver, she should 
by no means go out, but wait for her escort to come 
for her. 

We have answered these few questions, out of a 
multitude of others on the same topic, to the best of 
our ability, and in as close conformity to the common 
forms ot etiquette as we can; but we have never yet 
seen satisfactory evidence that any code of laws has 
been so firmly established in this department as to 
compel all who would be thought respectable to ad- 
here strictly to, however irksome or inconvenient 
they might be, under penalty of expulsion from good 
society. Almost-every section of our country, or of 
any country, has such rules of etiquette as seem best 
adapted to their own peculiar wauts or convenience; 
but when its residents visit other cities, towns, or vil- 
lages, they are at once made aware that such places 
are governed in their social relations by different 
rules, to which they, as visitors, will readily conform, 
or, refusing, put themselves in a singular and uncom- 
fortable position. 

There are, however, rules that betoken good breed- 
ing which are unhesitatingly accepted as good by all 
sensible people, and will never become subject to the 
caprices of fashion. These are so self-evident to all 
that they will not be questioned by any country claim- 
ing to be civilized, and hardly need comment, though 
others, fettered by fashion’s bonds, may not interpret 
this language correctly. But, except among some 
few, who only live for fashion and find nothing valu- 
able or to be respected that has not her seal upon it, 
none need fear that they will be lightly esteemed if 
not well versed in all the laws of etiquette that gov- 
ern fashionable life. If our tongues “ cannot frame 
to pronounce the Shibboleth demanded by the watch- 
ers at the passes,” while in all else we are found to 
perform our duty with dignity and honor, we shall 
doubtless be allowed ‘ to pass over this Jordan” with- 
out any let or hindrance. 

We would by no means be understood as ignoring 
those regulations that demand due attention to the 
reasonable requirements of social life. All should 
cultivate refinement and good manners—a graceful, 
polite attention, a gentle courtesy to all—that makes 
life sweeter for every one who comes under their in- 
fluence. The call for this gracious bearing is often 
heard under the most trying circumstances, sueh as 
must require great self-control, and sometimes painful 
self-denial. To curb the tongue, and lay a restraining 
hand over the doors of the mouth until the heart, 
baptized in tears, has so far softened as to be ready to 
forgive—it may be cruel wrongs or thoughtless mis- 
takes—and show a courteous forbearance and gentle- 
ness—this is true Christian etiquette. 

And is not this the best form or test of good-breed- 
ing? And when practised, even imperfectly, does it 
not bring its adherents nearer to the “ perfect pat- 
tern” which our Saviour left us than anything that 

can be gleaned from all the treatises on etiquette that 
ever were written? Whata world would this become, 
even now so fair and attractive, if his teachings 
guided our every step in our intercourse and dealings 
with each other! How many hearts that now, like 
““ Noah’s dove, struggle with rough seas and stormy 
skies,” would, under such a system, see 
* The clouds disperse, 
The winds and waters cease, 
While sweetly, over the saddened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace.” 


Rough words and good breeding, a sharp retort and 
gentle courtesy, fault-finding and Christian politeness, 
never can dwell together. 

For any teaching which will give promise of the 
most perfect system of etiquette we must look to the 
mothers of our Jand. If children can be trained to be 
as polite, as courteous, as gentle and attentive to each 
other as they are required to be when in company 
outside the family, the first step toward this perfec- 
tion of etiquette will have been taken. But when 
children contradict, tease, irritate and torment each 
other, the oldest trying to goveru the youngest, and 
the youngest refuging to pass under the yoke; when 
constant aggression, and efforts at repulse, go on, un- 
checked, daily, under the mother’s eye, what reasou 
have we to bope for a change for the better? 

If the mother quiets her conscience, and saves her- 
self present trouble by saying: “ Ah, well! children 
must be children. - They will learn better when they 
are older,” forgetting tbat “as the twig is bent the tree 
inclines,” it will be long before we see among young 
or old anything in common between sincere polite- 
ness, true Christian etiquette, and that term as usually 
understoood in society. 

This may appear a strange digression—to pass 
from answeriag ,a few simple questions about pre 
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senting cards or accepting a ride to a homily of this 
pature. But, while we bave no bigoted ideas that 
would debar young and old from any kind of inno- 
cent pleasure or amusement, yet it seems sad to see 
pleasure and amusement made the chief pursuit, and 
to hand in a card or accept a ride in exact accordance 
with the most approved code of etiquette a matter 
of the gravest importance. And, saddest of all, to see 
how little of real value our young people are acquir- 
ing save the book knowledge they glean at school. 
The great importance they learn to attach to dress, 
and the necessity of having it in the true style, is 
psinful. We have heard young girls hardly too old 
for the care of a nurse discussing the beaux of the last 
child’s party, or those who are expected to attend 
them at the next; and have listened to others—little 
butterflies of fashion, too young to know exactly how 
to use words that they only recognized as having 
some meaning connected with the fashionable life for 
which their little hearts were already yearning— 
anxiously inquiring whether certain things or acts 
were “ genteel.” 

If they were taught to be useful and industrious—to 
know that there are, from their youth up to woman- 
hood and down to old age, work and duties for all, 
and that parties and dress are but secondary consid- 
erations, perfectly harmless and proper for occasional 
relaxation and amusement—we might rest content 
that our little ones, and young people, were being led 
in the way they should go, and would enter upon the 
duties and responsibilities of mature life with fair 
prospects that the world would be better and richer 
for their lives. 
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RURAL NOTES. 
By Wm. H. COLEMAN. 





—The squash is a vegetable that should receive far 
more sympathy than it does. It is of robust habit, 
aud apparently quite able to take care of itself if 
only it has plenty of hot weather. But it has enemies, 
many and insidious. Hardly are the green leaves 
fairly above ground when there swarms upon them 
the well-known squash-bug (squashibus yellowbus), 
and under its ravenous assault the poor leaves soon 
lie wilted on the grouna. Such happy plants as escape 
and grow then meet a black fly that stabs them in a 
vital part before they know it. But suppose the ills 
of infancy all escaped, and you are rejoicing iu your 
sturdy vines, stretching in long lines from their bill 
center, with lusty leaves uplifted to the sun. Sud- 
denly, asin an hour, there is a collapse in the ranks, 
the leaves drop shriveled to the ground, and, looking 
at the stalk’s base, you find it riddled through and 
through. The borer has done his deadly work To 
a heart in sympathy with Nature, it is an affecting 
sight to see the dozens of little motherless squashes 
then robbed of their only parent and left to perish 
without hope. A squash can have no foster-mother. 
How best to fight the foes of the squash is a problem 
that yearly taxes the wits of the grower. A light 
box-frame, two feet square, has usually kept our 
squashes and melons in safety until they begin to 
run, but sometimes the yellow-backed rascals get over 
inswarms. The unseen enemy at the root is the most 
fatal. Gas-tar water is said to be a sure thing; others 
use coal-tar water, and some have tried the tar itself, 
but with some risks to the plants. Many growers 
have fallen back on handpicking alone. 

—The “ Prairie Farmer’’—is it possible that we must 
now look to the West for instruction in sybaritic 
luxury ?—tells us how to make a rose-leaf pillow. 
Rose-leaves saved from faded bouquets and gathered 
from ripened flowers are laid on a frame of mosquito- 
netting in a dry room, and stirred frequently until 
thoroughly dry. When a sufficient quantity has been 
gathered it is put into a thin muslin case, five-eighths 
of a yard square, and over it may be put an orna- 
mental cover. Place it on your lounge, and when 
mid-day finds you tired, worn-out and nervous, rest 
your head on it, if for no longer than fifteen minutes, 
and dream of the perfumes of Araby the blest. A 
rose-leaf pillow for farmer’s wives! Well, why not? 
Who better deserve one? 

—The ‘‘ Rural New Yorker” chats about the under 
and the over valuation of common plants. We pay 
high prices for novelties from abroad and neglect the 
beauties of our own woods and fields, while in Europe 
some of our commonest plants, if not weeds, are held 
in high esteem. Just now the common daisy is in 
great repute in the cities, and some that were brought 
into bloom last Easter were sold for $1.50 per dozen. 
Sometimes the wrong plant is admired. A conceited 
lady once visited a ruralist, and bored him with silly 
questions about this and that plant which she claimed 
she had at home and had forgotten its name. Passing 
a modest little weed that had been overlooked in the 
border, she enquired what it was. ‘ Roudsidt Vul- 
garis! Have you it?’ ‘“ No,” she said, “‘we had it 
last year and lost it. I didn’t recognize the plant, but 
remember the name distinctly. I beg you will send 
me one at the proper time for transplanting, for it is 
perfectly lovely.” 

—The *“‘New England Farmer” describes the re- 
claiming of waste lands in Orange County, N. Y. 
Near Chester, the Erie R. R. crosses a great morass 
vf 500 acres. To make a roading required the driving 
of piles 100 feet deep and the drawing of hundreds of 


thousands of loads of stones and dirt. The swamp 
itself was not worth the nominal tax put upon it. 
Twenty years ago a farmer (his name ought to be 
recorded) tried the experiment of draining a part of 
it, and he reclaimed sixty acres, which proved to be a 
fine black muck, composed almost entirely of veg- 
etable mold. When he began, the land was worth 
$1 per acre; when he finished the price advanced to 
$17, and it steadily increased, until of late as high as 
$1,000 has been paid forit. The ruling price is 3500 per 
acre. The chief value of the land is for onion cul- 
ture. A crop of 800 bushels of onions per acre is not 
uncommon; the average yield is 300 bushels. Three 
hundred acres are now under cultivation, and the 
onion crop of Orange County is said to be 500,000 
bushels. The average price received is $1 per bushel. 
There are 17,000 acres of swamp-land in the Walkill 
Valley which may be converted into this soil. 
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BENNY’S ADVENTURE. 
By MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 





sé UICK, Benny, bere’s the circus! Camels, lions, 
elephants, monkeys—just see them! And, ob! 

look at that great wagon, witb those splendid horses, 

a band of music—and, oh, what sweet little ponies!” 

All this, said in about one breath, came through to 
the back of the house, and, having reached the ears 
for which it was interded, caused their owner to drop 
the boat he was whittling, and makea spring through 
the hail for the front door. And there what a sight 
met his wide-open eyes! The street was a perfect 
forest of wild beasts, except that instead of gigantic 
trees and sun-browned savages, the surroundings 
were composed of iron cages and men in swallow- 
tailed coats and brass buttons. 

“Oh, Benny, why didn’t you come sooner?’ asked 
the voice that had called him, which yoice belonged 
to a little girl with a green dress and blue eyes, the 
latter being so like the boy’s that of course she was 





his sister. ‘‘ You’ve missed the camels and monkeys, 
and’’—— 

“ Why didn’t you call me before, then,” interrupted 
her brother, without taking his gaze from the proces- 
sion. ‘I didn’t expect it till ten,” and thus relieving 
bis mind of all regret at not having witnessed the 
first half of the pageant by throwing the blame on his 
sister, he rushed off down the street with such speed 
that he actually saw the camels and monkeys and all 
the other leading attractions Lefore they turned into 
the inclosure on the green which coucealed them 
from the gaze of the world. 

** How I should like to go to-night!” thought Benny, 
as the tail of the last pony vanished from his view, 
and he eyed the flaming posters longingly, as, in all 
the gorgeousness of colors, they set forth what was to 
be seen and enjoyed for only fifty cents. Then a 
crack in the fence attracted his attention, and, on ap- 
plying his eye thereto, his desire to attend the per- 
formance increased tenfold, for the men who had 
worn the swallow-tailed coats with the brass buttons, 
but who now appeared in their shirt-sleeves, were 
piling up a mound of sawdust in the form of a ring 
in the most tempting manner, while others, who 
looked considerably like the gallant gentlemen that 
had ridden the prancing steeds, were struggling with 
a huge roll of canvas, which reminded one of horses 
and clowns at every flap. 

Benny could withstand this accumulation of com- 
ing attractions no longer, and, leaving the crack for 
some other curious urchin to peer through, he hast- 
ened home to beg to be taken in the evening. But be 
was doomed to disappointment, for Mrs. Layton de- 
clared she could not think of going to such a place at 
night while ‘‘ father’’ was away. 

Although Benny was forced to abide by his mother’s 
decision (and he knew that to be firm), visions of the 
magic ring, and of the delightful things enacted there- 
in, kept coming before his mind continually; and the 
afternoon was spent in disappointment and regret. 

When the summer evening came on, and the lamps 
were lighted, a strange fancy took possession of the 
boy. This increased as the sidewalks began to resound 
with the footsteps of many people who, without 
doubt, were making their way toward the circus. 

Benny could sit still no longer, and, taking bis cap, 
went out into the night. Now he knew his mother 
did not wish him to be out-doors alone after dark, and 
remembered also that neither she nor his sister had 
seen him leave the house. Then he thought of the 
trick-ponies and clowns, and how, even if he couldn’t 
get inside the tent—for all the money he had was ten 
cents—he might stand outside or somewhere behind, 
and so see a little of the show. 

Thus argued his conscience and desires, as he leaned 
against the gate-post and looked up at the windows of 
the room where Mrs. Layton and her daughter were 
engaged in making some household alterations. 

**No, it can’t be any harm,” he at last decided. His 
desires had gained the victory; and Benny hurried off 
down thestreet. As he neared his destination, people 
jostled him on every side; and, when he came in sight 
of the tent, the crowd was so great that he was forced 
to give himself up to be borne along with it. The 
tickets were taken at the door; and thus Benny was 
allowed to enter the board inclosure without being 
questioned. 








Here he found groups of young men and boys talk- 





ing together and pointing to the tent, and, while stray- 
ing about among these, he caught sight of the great 
“ Golden Chariot,’”’ which was standing in a some- 
what secluded part of the lot. Running to the gilded 
vehicle, he quickly clambered up a wheel, and, 
dropping over the high, pictured sides, looked around 
him with an air of great satisfaction. 

“fam really in a circus-wagon!” he thought, and 
then began to climb up to the driver’s seat. 

But his eyes had no sooner reached this exalted sta- 
tion than he dropped down again, and, creeping along 
under the seats, tried to get over the high board at the 
back. 

The reason of this sudden desire to leave his retreat 
was a group of men who had gathered around one of 
the front wheels, which they were examining. Benny 
had at once devided that they were members of the 
company; hence his not wishing to be caught in so 
sacred a place as the chariot. 

-But he speedily discovered that it was easier to get 
in than out; and, as he was afraid to make any noise, 
lest he betray his presence, he concluded that the best 
thing for him to do would be to keep perfectly still 
and wait until the men moved away. But when he 
had remained in one position for a very long while, be 
began to wonder whether, after all, they would pun- 
ish him very severely should they find him; and he 
was just about to make a last, desperate attempt to 
reach the ground, when these words, spoken 1n a loud, 
emphatic tone, fell upon his ears: 

“No, sir; we shall tolerate nothing of the sort. 
Jack, go round to the south side of the tent and give 
those fellows who think to see our show for nothing 
a geutle reminder that our price is fifty cents. If any- 
thing makes me angry, it is to have those small boys 
prying about the property of the company.” 

Then the voice was lowered, and a sort of low buzz 
succeeded. Poor Benny! He crept softly back to 
that part of the wagon which was furthest removed 
from the “terrible man,” und at that moment the 
band inside the tent struck up a lively air; yet the 
trembling boy scarcely noticed it. Frank, yet timid, 
by nature, he shrank with horror from the disgrace of 
being punished for a dishonorabie act, for such, judg- 
ing from the words he had just overheard, he believed 
himself to have committed. 

Soon he began to hope the music would draw the 
men away, but it did pot. On the contrary, the group 
seemed to grow larger, for Benny could hear footsteps 
on the grass, and the hum of voices became more con- 
fused. The band had stopped playing, aud every 
once in a while there arose a great clapping of bands 


| inside the tent. Then the little boy, for he was 
| searecely ten, und it was now nine o'clock, began to 


grow weary of the great wagon and to have longing 
thoughts of his snug little bed at home, and next 
came the prick, prick of his couscience. 

“Mamma ’ll be awfully worried,” he suddenly re- 
collected, ‘“‘and sister Jennie—and papa away’’—but 
the mind was forgetting the things of day and time, 
the sleepy eyes gradually closed, while the tired body 
sank into a corner of the gorgeous chariot, and Benny 
was in the land of dreams. To him it was a land of 
circuses, too, for continuous visions of horses, ele- 
phants, clowns and munkeys, took possession of his 
brain, and before long he was enjoying a delightful 
series of adventures as master of the ring. 

Thus the night wore on. The show was over, the 
crowd round the tent had dispersed, and when the 
clock in the neighboring court-house struck eleven, 
all was quietinthe town. But the hands on the clock 
just mentioned still kept onin their journey round 
the huge face; yet they had no effect on the little 
runaway. 

He slept as soundly as ever he had in his own bed at 
home, for the day had been a very exciting one, and 
he had remained awake until long after his usual bed- 
time. 

Another day arrived; five hours passed, and then, 
gradually stealing out from the shadows, the light 
began to appear, and soon the sun burst forth in 
glorious splendor. With its earliest beams, the little 
circus-camp was astir. 

By a few moments’ work the tents were struck, 
folded up, and stowed away in large wagons. Then 
all the dresses, ring-appliances, and a great stack of 
very parrow boards, were consigned to other vehicles. 
Next the horses were brought forth from some rude 
shelter where they bad passed the night, and being 
attached to the wagons, the caravan appeared ready 
to proceed on its journey to another town. 

All was, indeed, prepared, and the only thing re- 
maining to be done was for the members of the com- 
pany to transfer themselves to their conveyances. At 
first sight there did not seem to be any room for 
passengers, except in the chariot, and, indeed, this 
turned out to be the case, for, at a given signal, the 
whole troupe, from the tallest giant down to the 
smallest dwarf, betook themselves to this vehicle. 

Now Benny, in one of bis wonderful dreams, think- 
ing, perhaps, he was the barrel that the trick-horses 
are wont to paw about the ring, had rolled under one 
of the seats. There he lay when the German giant, 
mounting 1m a single step, stood upon the wheel. 

“ W hat is this?” exclaimed the tall man, as he caught 
sight of the sleeping runaway, lying beneath the very 
bench he had decided upon occupying. 

‘“‘What is what?” rejoined the waiting crowd below, 
and quite naturally. 

“A boy,” explained the giant, and, stretching out a 





very long arm, he caught Benny by the coat and, lift- 
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ing him from the wagon, held him out over the heads 
of the company.. 

Curiously enough, it happened that at the same 
moment the little boy was dreaming that the circus 
to which he supposed himself to belong had fallen in 
with a band of terrible robbers, who were just about 
to cut the throats of the whole party. Therefore it 
was no wonder that he struggled and screamed when 
his slumbers were disturbed in the manner described, 
for he had not a particle of doubt but that it had 
come his turn to be murdered by the outlaws. 

The performers gazed with wide-open eyes and 
mouths at the stowaway, and when he was dropped 
rather suddenly to the ground he became the center 
of a questioning crowd. Nobody, not even the mana- 
ger, thought of scolding him, for he was a well-dressed 
boy, rot acommon street urchin. Circus people are 
very fond of “nice boys,’ and very hard on poor 
ones. 

“What did you get in the chariot for, my little 
man?” asked the proprietor, in a smooth voice. 

Benny thought he had better make a full confession, 
so he told all; and, as daylight and the flattering atten- 
tions of the company encouraged him, be spoke with- 
out any of those stammerings and sobbings which 
some little people labor under when relating their 
faults. ; 

This straightforward recital made the actors still 
more friendly, and the manager taking him by the 
hand, asked him if he would’nt like to travel with the 
troupe and be a circus rider. 

Before replying, Benny looked round upon those 
about him, noted the pale faces and thin forms, the 
shabby clothing and careworn looks, then answered: 

“No, sir. I must gohome pow,” and breaking away 
from the hand that held him he ran swiftly across 
the green, through the entrance-way, and up the 
street. 

The group about the chariot looked at one another 
with the most profound astonishment depicted on 
their countenances. A boy refuse to join a circus! 
And with this mystery to ponder on during their ride, 
they turned their attention to crowding into the 
wagon. 

Benny soon reached home, and, opening the gate, 
was just going round to the back of the house to wait 
until the servants came down-stairs—for it was yet 
very early—when his mother appeared at the front 
door. 

‘““ Why, Benny!” she exclaimed; “ where have you 
been? I went to your room just now and found the 
bed had not been touched, and was so frightened I 
came down to see if you were anywhere about the 
garden. What does this mean, my son?” 

The poor boy, full of sorrow for his disobedience, 
related what he had done, and then fell to sobbing 
violently. 

“T thought you came up to bed while Jennie and I 
were in the front room, and although I wondered you 
did not say good-night I did not like to disturb you 
afterwards, for I was called down-stairs by company 
and it was late when they went away. Iam very, 
very sorry for you, Benny, that you should have 
acted so wrongly. What if the man had forced you 
to go with him ?”’ 

“Oh, it would have been awful, mother: for all the 
people looked so poor and starved and sick. Ill never 
even want to see a circus again as long as I live.”’ 

And he never did. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
—— is quite an accumulation of letters on my 

desk for last week. I had no time for correspond- 
ence, such a crowd of my young people were making 
merry from the top to the bottom of the house. 
You see, school and college were out, and the boys 
and girls came home, bringing some good friends with 
them, and I had to get bread and butter for them all, 
and that kept me busy. No, I did not spend all my 
time at that; for when the young people went off on 
their rides and their picnics they wanted me and 
their uncle to go too. Very nice it was of them, be- 
cause it was something of a hindrance to have such 
slow bodies as we are. But we had a very good time. 
Such singing we had as would make you ask for more, 
just as we kept doing. 

But here is a nice letter from a little boy about his 
** Fourth of July.” I had a very pleasant time on the 
Fourth, but we had no such fine fireworks and guns 
as Frankie had. We saw some men racing in tubs 
and trying to climb a soaped pole, and doing other 
queer things, and we had a charming ride, and had 
our tea out-doors with some very dear friends—the 
missionaries, about whom I want to tell you some- 
time—and, but I cannot tell you everything. 

Spade tials Mestinne* BROOKLYN, July 5, 1879. 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time, but 
concluded to wait till the Fourth of July, that I might bave a 
good subject to tell you about. We started on the night of 
the 3d to the place where we had been invited to spend the next 
day. I hardly slept that night, for I wanted to get up early 
the next morning. However, the train did not come until 
half-past eight o’clock, when the expressman came into the 
garden and told us the packages had come. My brother and 
I started off and brought out the packages. My father broke 
them open, when, to our great surprise, he took out a Gatling 
gun mounted on wheels, and about a foot in length! Next 
came sky-rockets, Roman candles, caps, pin-wheels, and, last 





of all, a battery. We had a very fine time, and when night 
came we were only too glad to go to sleep. 
I remain your loving nephew, 
FRANK J. P. 
P. S.—I am nine years old. 
{Frankie has forgotten to say that the place where he “ cel- 
ebrated’’ was at his Uncle June’s, at Riverside, Conn.) 





WEST RICHFIELD, Summit Co., Ohio, July 5, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have just been looking over the Christian Union, and, 
seeing letters from so many of your nephews and nieces, 
I thought [ would like to add my name to your list of nieces. 

I was thirteen years old last March. I am obliged to go 
quite a distance to school, but we are having vacation now, 
and [ am enjoyingit very much. I thought maybe you would 
like to know what a nice time I had the Fourth. 

My brother, two sisters, and myself went toea pic-nic a 
short distance from the house, where there are two sick 
girls. Ose, whose name is Lucy, has been unable to rise 
from her bed for nearly seven years, and another, whose 
name is Mary, has scarcely been out of our house for ten or 
twelve years. Ruth, who is youngest, and their father (their 
mother died five or six years ago) attend to their wants. The 
neighbors thought it Would be pleasant to havea pic-nic at 
their house this Fourth, so they invited fifteen or sixteen to 
come and bring luncheon. We hada large swing, and plenty 
of other things to make it pleasant for us. 

We began to set table at about two o’clock. Their front 
yard is full of apple-trees, and when they were young two 
were tied together so as to form an arch, and under this arch 
we placed three stands. We then placed some boards over 
them, and, last, the table-cloth. We had four beautiful 
bouquets, and the table was trimmed around the edge with 
evergreens and roses, and it was just lovely. 

My brother, Ruth, and Helen, one of their neighbors (such 
a splendid woman), moved Lucy’s bed so she could look out 
of the window and see the table. She enjoyed it very much. 
As for victuals they were splendid. We had all kinds of good 
things, such as pie, cake, cookies, biscuits, pickles, cheese, 
and lemonade. At about five o’clock we separated and went 
to our homes. I am sure we will all long remember our 
pleasant Fourth, and I shall be very glad if the editor prints 
this. Your affectionate niece, STELLLA M. P. 

What a charming way, Stella, you had for spending 
the Fourth. The happiest times, I think, are when 
we are making some one else happy. What a sad life 
Lucy and Mary would have, shut up with their weak- 
ness and pains, if it were not for loving friends—and 
the most Loving Friend of all, the dear Father who 
pitiesand tenderly watches over all his suffering ones. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, too, because it 
was so neatly and plainly written, and your ink was 
black and clear, so it did not try my tired eyes to 
read it. Another thing I liked to hear was that your 
brother helped in giving Lucy a happy time. I hope 
you will write again, and perhaps he will write too. 





Some of my nieces are very much interested in study- 
ing botany. Their cousin has lent them a very fine 
microscope. By the way, the other day I saw, through 
this microscope, the circulation in afrog’sfoot. I felt 
rather sorry for the frog, for each of his toes was tied 
with a thread, and fastened, so he could not move 
it. But my nephew said he had made the frog very 
comfortable by wrapping him up in wet clothes, and 
placing him in a very easy position; but Iam afraid 
that was not the frog’s view of the situation. How- 
ever, I am sure that the sight of the strange move- 
ments in the veins was worth the trouble to my 
nephew and a little discomfort on the part of the 
frog. I hope Satie will finish her astronomical enig- 
ma and send it to me soon. 

TECUMSEH, MICH., July 2, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Preparations fora journey, and a long summer-vacation 
visit (to say nothing of the reviews and examinations at 
school, and the many other hindering things connected with 
its close), have prevented my writing to you. But now that 
we have been here a week, and are beginning to feel quite at 
home, I bave at last found time to do so. It was, indeed, a 
very pleasant surprise to me when papa came home one day 
with the Christian Union, and showed me my name among 
the others who were to receive books. My little library con- 
sists mostly of the books which I have earned by getting new 
subscribers for the “ St. Nicholas;”’ and Lam very glad to have 
this addition to it. I am very fond of reading, and ‘particu- 
larly poetry and natural sciences. I am a member of the Mu- 
tual History Club, connected with the Granger Place School, 
which I attend; and Ienjoyitvery much. My particular line 
is botany; and frequently I walk four or five miles to the 
woods in search of specimens (or rather my whole walk 
amounts to that). I enjoy these walks very much; and I 
have found some nice specimens of orchids and pitcher- 
plants. I have spent some time in trying to get up a nice 
astronomical enigma; but I cannot quite finish it. I am very 
much interested in astronomy; and as papa bas a very nice 
little telescope, I have a good opportunity of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the heavens. 

We are all very much obliged to you for your kind interest 
in our plans, as regards the tableau entertainment; and I am 
very sorry that we have been obliged, for the present, to give 
them up. But if you can, conveniently, give us a few sug- 
gestions, I think they will be of use tous. Weare now stay- 
ing on a farm; and I enjoy living here in the country exceed- 
ingly. It is now haying time, and last night we took a walk 
through the fields by moonlight. 


With much love, I remain your niece, SATIE 8. 





OMAHA, Neb., July 2. 
Dear Aunt Patience: * . 


I wished to become one of your nieces, so I thought I would 
write to you. 

We are having vacation now, and I expect to go to the coun- 
try and stay a week or two, and have a good time. 

We used to live in the country, but moved to the city and 
have lived here several years. When I went to school I was 
in the sixth grade. My teacher’s name was Miss Williams, I 
liked her very much. 





We have been having our annual examination and it was 
very hard. 

I study arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading, spelling, 
writing and drawing. 

I like to go to school very much. I must close. 

Your niece, ADDIE HURLBUT. 

Iam very glad to have a niece in Omaha, for right 
across the river, in Council Bluffs, there lives some 
one I love very much, and sometime I hope to go there, 
and then how pleasant it will be to have a niece so 
near to go to see. Besides, there is a very good 
minister whom I know, by the name of Hurlbut, and I 
think any one else of that name is likely to be very 
nice. I hope you will write to me again. 


Besides these letters I have one from a dear little 
girl, who asks me not to print her letter; but I must 
tell you what a pleasant thought she has. She takes 
the “St. Nicholas,” and has been careful to save the 
back numbers, which she would like to send to some 
little girl out West who has not seen them. Who 
shall it be? And who else will do the same thing? 

Also, I have letters from Edith M. and Helen Grey, 
which I will answer soon. AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 

1. One of the disciples. 2. A cruel king. 3. One of the 
prophets. 4. Another disciple. 5. A king of Bashan. 6. A 
bad woman. 7. Daughter of Jacob. 8. A brother of Joseph. 
9. A beautiful queen. 10. What Christ filled with wine. 11. 
The child of promise. 12. Paul’s “‘Son in the faith.” 13. 
Sarah’s handmaid. 14. The time for remembering God. 15. 
The son of Boaz. 16. The man who touched the ark and was 
smitten. 

The initials give a form of blessing. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A mountain in ancient Greece famed for its honey. 2. One 
of the arts. 3. To gather. 4. To caution. 5. A Greek poetess. 
6. A county of England. My initials and finals name two 


Latin poets. DE FORREST. 
ENIGMA. 


A soldier take, and twice behead, 
And a six-footer leave instead. 


This last transpose. If rightly done 
*T will give a product of the sun. 


Restore, behead, my fourth now drop— 
Behold the foe of farmers’ crop! 


This foe reverse, and you will see 
The product of a useful tree. 


Transpose it next, and you will find 
The solace of the cultured mind. 


Restore, drop second, transpose right— 
A torment small now comes in sight. 


Restore, behead, curtail, and plain 
You’ll see what puss did in the rain. 


Restore, two letters drop, transpose— 
You have the beggar’s stock of clothes. 


Restore, two letters drop, reverse— 
Behold a blessing and a curse ! 


Restore, two letters drop, transpose— 
A nickname see plain as your nose, 


Behead it, and a part of speech 
You have at once within your reach. 


Restore, my third and fourth now take, 
And they an article will make. 


Restore ; tail, central, head now use— 
A game that wears out children’s shoes. 


Restore, behead, and you will find 
The outcome of a vacant mind. 


Our next President’s good name 
We now will leave to love and fame. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
TRANSPOSITION. 

What English word is there of six letters and three sylla- 
bles, the first four letters of which form a word, the first five 
form another word, but which, by a transposition of the let- 
ters, form still another word of anexactly opposite meaning ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 


Perspective Cube.— CARDINAL 
HA IE 


Anagrams on American Authors.—1. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
2. Henry D. Thoreau. 3. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 4. Sidney 
Lanier. 5. Washington Irving. 6. Charles Dudley Warner. 
7. Thomas Buchanan Read. 8. Lydia Maria Child. 9. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 10. Marion Harland. 11. Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 12. Virginia F. Townsend. 13. Adeline D, T, Whitney. 

Enigma on Classical Geography.— 

“ Eden stretched her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal tow’rs 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings.” 
—[Paradise Lost, Book iv. 
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HYMN. 


FOR ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S DAY, 
JUNE Ath. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


\ HO shall be the last great Seer 
That the world goes forth to hear? 
What shall be his warning cry 
When the day of doom draws nigh? 
Whence shall come the magic power 
That in man’s supremest hour 
Smoothes the rough and rugged road 
For the highway of our God? 


Few and short the words he speaks ; 
Plain and straight the goal he seeks ; 
Round his path shall never shine 
Festal pomp nor wondrous sign : 
Lonely course and hopeless fight, 
Rising doubt and dwindling light— 
Such the lot of him whose name 
Burns with more than prophet’s flame. 


“Change the heart and soul and mind, 
Dark for bright and hard for kind; 
Wash you clean from stains of earth, 
Leap into a second birth ; 

People, soldier, scribe, and priest, 
Each from thrall of self released, 

Live a life sincere and true, 

For your King is close in view.” 


Thus appeared the heaven-sent man ; 

Foremost in the battle’s van, 

Herald of an unseen light, 

Martyr for the simple right. 

May we learn, on this bis day, 

That in Duty’s homely way, 

Bravely, firmly, humbly trod, 

Man can best prepare for God. 
—{Macmillans’. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The President willspend September in 
Ohio. 

—Prompt takers found in England for the 
new Canadian loan. 

—The Prince Imperial! is to have a statue 
in Westminster Abbey. 

—No British meditation wanted by Tur- 
key in regard to the Greek claims. 

—One hundred and seventeen deaths from 
yellow fever in Havana last week. 

—Five-cent elevated railroad fares pro- 
nounced to be all newspaper talk. 

—There is an exodus of farmers from 
Lancashire, England, to Manitoba. 

—The thermometer reached par last week 
in the principal markets of the country. 

—The Duke of *Argyle and his daughters 
sailed for home after a short tarry in this 
city. 

—The hot weather seems to have pro- 
duced an unusually plentiful crop of crimes 
of violence. . 

—Mr. Ernest Longfellow, the artist, a son 
of the poet, is about to return home after 
an absence of three years in Europe. 

—Enough money was left from the Sum- 
ner statue fund to erect a sarcophagus of 
white Concord granite over his grave, 

—Exodus announced from Massachusetts 
to Tennessee. One hundred going from the 
neighborhood of Lowell and Haverhill. 

—Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
New York have mammoth caves, each of 
which is bigger than any of the others. 

—Democratic policy looks very much like 
multiplication. May as well call it the mul- 
tiplication party at once, and done with it. 

—It now appears that, like the Russian 
plague, the yellow fever in Memphis came 
from infected clothing saved from last year. 

—An insect enemy of the potato-bug is 
announced as having appeared in New Jer- 
sey. It destroys the larve of the p. b. with 
great persistency. 

—‘* Deception, the folly of the age” was 
the subject of the Commencement oration 
of a young lady whose hair and eomplexion 
were not all her own. 

—The ‘Tile Club” has returned from its 
expedition to Lake Champlain on a canal- 
boat. Now we may look for illustrated 
accounts of adventures. 

—Democrats in convention at Philadel- 
phia are just as strongly impressed by the 
dangers of the Election laws as they were in 
Congress at Washington. 

—A new kind of caterpillar, which spar- 
rows won't eat, has made his appearance in 
the city parks. Import a new kind of 
sparrow to meet his case. 

—A citizen of Portland flatters himself 
that he possesses one of the original coins 
which Joseph’s brethren received when they 
sold him to the Egyptians. 

—Smoking is a bad habit, but a city firm 
of cigar-makers has settled its difficulties 
with strikers by arbitration just ‘as if the 
habit was most exemplary. 

—The centennial celebration of the cap- 
ture of Stony Point by “ Mad” Anthony 
Wayne, held July 16th, was a shabby com- 
‘memoration of a brilliant exploit. 


—A negro burglar argued his own case 
in a Brooklyn court last week, and, though 
he by no means “ had a fool for his client,” 
he received a sentence of ten years for his 
pains. 

—A negro jury tried a negro for the mur- 
der of his grandmother last week in Virginia, 
and found him guilty of murder in the sec- 
ond degree. Eighteen years was the sen- 
tence. 

—The “Boston Post” notes, as an evi- 
dence of the demoralizing effect of the cam- 
paign, the fact that an organ-grinder has 
been discovered there who is not an Italian 
count, 

—Cincinnati announces a small boy, five 
years old, with a real tail. The phenomenon 
is not half so wonderful as that Cincinnati 
should have kept still about it for five 
years. 

—Some people who visited the Phila- 
delphia Zoo. on July 4th have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that they killed 
the large African elephant by giving her 
improper food, 

—Some plan will have to be adopted to 
prevent Boston boys who can save up a dol- 
lar from taking passage to New York in 
serene confidence that the police will send 
them home again. 

—Wagner, the great musical composer, 
has intimated to Theodore Thomas that in 
some of his moments of inspiration he has 
had visions of the beautiful women of Amer- 
ica in their festive attire. 

—Explosions: Giant powder at Boide 
Mine, Col.; eight killed, forty wounded. 
Boiler at Baltimore; two killed, eight 
wounded. Powder-mill at Wilkesbarre; 
three killed, two injured. 

—‘*Nan the Newsboy” and his compan- 
ions have been obliged to close their volun- 
teer life-saving establishment for sundry 
reasons, among which was ill-health from 
breathing too much sewer-gas. 

—When a New York policeman is dismis- 
sed by the Commissioners, he sometimes ap- 
peals successfully to the Supreme Court for 
re-instatement. Of course this kind of thing 
is conducive to good discipline. 

—Treasury returns indicate that it costs 
every man, woman, and child in the country 
about $6 per annum to be governed. The 
only consolation is that it would cost a good 
deal more not to be governed at all. 

—The “Bangor Commercial” having 
imprudently vaunted itself that Chinese 
washermen cannot earn a living in that 
vicinity, the ‘‘ Boston Herald”’ reminds it 
that they cannot be expected to when peo- 
ple do not wear starched linen. 

—Some one has discovered that the Mex- 
ican fish known as the “ star-gazer’’ carries 
an electric battery in his head which is 
capable of giving quite powerful shocks 
through two poles just back of the eyes. 
Send a star-gazer to Edison at once. 

—New England was reminded on 
Wednesday of last week that tornados 
are not confined to the West. Pittsfield, 
Fitchburg, and other places, suffered severe- 
ly, and in Eastern Connecticut much 
damage was done to crops and property. 

—Whenever there is an exciting case on 
trial, the absurdity of the modern jury sys- 
tem is apparent. The Cox trial is the latest 
in point, but uothing will be done about it, 
and the stupidest men will continue to be 
selected for duty where the most intelligent 
should be available. 

—Sir Edward Thornton and family are 
summering near Newburyport. Sir Ed- 
ward was surprised, the other day, at a 
state dinner, when, after he had made his 
speech, the band struck up “For he is 
an Englishman,” instead of ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,” as is customary on such occasions. 

—The Central Park Commissioners have 
established the precedent of referring stat- 
ues, before accepting them for the Park, to 
a committee consisting of the presidents of 
the National Academy of Design, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the American 
Institute of Architects. May the custom be- 
come perpetual! 

—A fashionable wedding-party in Phila- 
delphia was last week disappointed by the 
rector who was to perform the ceremony. 
In a fit of absent-mindedness he had gone 
botanizing. A Presbyterian clergyman 
who was present volunteered, and the mar- 
riage took place, but what will the church- 
men do when they find that an alien has 
been usurping clerical functions within 
their doors ? 

—Major Walsh, of the Canadian Mounted 
Police, writes to a Chicago paper that Sit- 
ting Bull is well disposed toward the United 
States, but adds: “You can’t make two 
governments, one for the Indians and one 








for the white man.”’ Very true, Major; 











that’s what we have been'telling one another 
for a dozen years, but, don’t you see? un- 
der the present plan there are offices to be 
filled, and patronage, and so on, and the 
party couldn’t stand it. 

—The Long Island firm of church-robbers 
whom we have from time to time gratui- 
tously advertised has been found out and 
arrested. Their warehouse, nominally a 
second-hand furniture establishment, con- 
tained the plunder of five churches. On the 
night after their arrest they nearly worked 
their way through the massive walls of 
their prison with wires broken from the tin 
cups in which their rations were served. 
Strong jail, that! 

—Any one who read the President’s veto 
message—which probably comparatively 
few Democrats did—will be amused by this 
passage from the Philadelphia platform: 

“. . . and his(the President’s) claim of 
right to surround the ballot-boxes with troops 
and deputy marshals to intimidate the elec- 
tors, and his unprecedented use of the veto 
to maintain this unconstitutional and des- 
potic power are an insult anda menace to 
the country.” 

This is good, in view of the President’s 
always moderate and patriotic utterances. 

—The attention of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children is called 
to the published statement of the Director 
of the Central Park Menagerie, wherein 
appears the following item: ‘‘ Purchased, 
three sea-Jions snd a baby, Zalophus Gilles- 
pie; placed on exhibition.” Why this infant 
should have been purchased and placed on 
exhibition, unless for its remarkable name, 
we are not informed; but he ought to be 
rescued at once and provided for if his 
parents do not come forward and claim 
him. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


( SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. 17th. Healthy and delightfu 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICE, Priacipal. 











GesnoEe PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior ac vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It has an Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 


Hon. A. D. White, LL.D.. President of Cornell 
University, ithaea, N. ¥. 


M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President University of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J. B. Angell. LL.D., President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hon. J. V. Campbell, UL.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Miss M. B. Thalheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. N. Cochran, Ph.D., LL.D., President Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL. 


H'¢# SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Healthy location, beautitul grounds, rea- 
sonable terms, 

SAMUEL M. HAMILL, D. D., Principal. 


(oaesnvur STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September 17th, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


ISHOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A poarding-schoo! for girls. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
for circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 


\ EST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens September I7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars, 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut 8t. 


D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Profes . Principals and 
Teachers for every depart t of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or tothe country for the 
summer can also be gy. suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for [Illustrated 50-.page Circular—1879. 


jrcuees MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Address Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


YALLEY SEMIRARY, 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
This first-class Boarding-School for both sexes 
begins 2d Sept. 
REV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 




















Ach atrerewn INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Year opens September 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 





Heves Ton SEMINARY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

This School has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year wili com- 
mence Sept. lith. For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J. G. GALLUP, Principal. 





yp HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-Sechool for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. 16th. Ad. 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$300. Good style, good work, good fare. Re-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 





P OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D,D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this Schoo! a Refined, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupiis. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





JLMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Oldest of first-class Colleges for women. Holds 
a high rank for giving a thorough, solid, and ele- 
gant culture in ail departments. Sufficiently en- 
dowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
f-r catalogues to Miss A. M. BRONSON, or ad- 
dress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D_D., President. 





Apens R’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale aspeciaity. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Circulars and“ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 

HENRY W. BIGLAR, A.M.” 









ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


YOTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LAVJIES, Pottstown, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 

The thirtieth annual session will begin on 
Thursday, Sept. llth, 1819. Limited in number. 
For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M., Principal, 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 26th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Begins its 2ith year Sept. 10th, 1879. Rank first- 
class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 
culars on call. 











C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


yas LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn, 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 
25th. Address 





Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


[_ASBeLe SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass, 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners, and morals of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. l8th. For Catalogue, address 

Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NROVE HALL, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach. 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


Vy ENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington, Me, 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. HW. MAY. 


ABOR COLLEGE, 
Tabor, Iowa. 

Instruction full and thorough. Under Christian 
influences. No saloons. Location healthful. 
Books and tuition, $22 to $28 per year. Table board, 
$2 to $2.50 per week. Room-rent, 25 cents per week. 
Fall term begins Sept. 2. For cutalogues, address 

Pres. WM. M. BROOKS. 


BERT TEACHERS. AMERICAN & FOREIGN, 
for every department of instruction, low oF 
high. pocgesy proviied for Fumilies, kehools, 
olleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
pata All skilled Teachers should have “ Appli- 
cation Form.’ 
J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., Secret my’ be 
30 Hast ldth St., near University PL, IN. ¥. 


A FINISHED conservatory. Boston, emvioving 
MUSICAL [cero vepcresice ‘sneaeanes 
EDUCATION. Ihara caery SBIRE, S ommease 
*\ly nominal —, combined 


with RARE collateral ipl eevanteges For pros 
tus, address B. Tourjée, Music Hall, Boston, 28. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ate mps. 





Business Department.—sSubscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per ammum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Alburgh Springs Hotel. 

A great many people are just now anxiously 
inguiring where they shall go in the country 
to spend their vacation. Hundreds of places 
are offering varied inducements; the only 
difficulty is to choose between them. For 
those who are looking toward the New Eng- 
land States, the Alburgh Springs House, at 
Alburgb Springs, Vt., offers an attractive re- 
sort. It is on the banks ot Missisquoi Bay, at 
the head of Lake Champlain, four miles from 
Rouse’s Point, and sixteen miles from St. 
Albans. To the advantages of a good hotel, 
beautiful scenery and healtbful air, this place 
adds its famous mineral springs—among the 
oldest known in the United Siates—which are 
enclosed in the botel grounds, and are cele- 
brated for the cure of derangement of the 
blood, rheumatism and kindred difficulties. 
The hotel contains all the modern conveni- 
ences, including post-office and telegrapb, and 
is open from June 15 to Oct 15. 





The ‘Travers Patent Hammock. 
A hammock inthe country is more than a 


luxury to the man or woman who would 
enjoy the “sweet do nothing” to per- 
fection—it is a necessity. Of the various 


kinds vefore the public, one that combines 
economy with strength is the Travers Patent, 
tested to bear over i,000 ibs. weight. Enfolded 
in this, the tired business man can dream 
away jthe hours under leafy trees, lulled by 
the hum of the bees or the plashing of a 
neighboring brook, and fanned by the soft 
midday breeze. To be in the country con- 
fined toa hotel piazza when one can swing 
under the branches of aispreading elm is to 
wniss half the enjoyment of country lite. 


Piano for Sale. 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
dress C. C. Cummings, 233 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 








Insurance Hotes. 


~The great success achieved by the Pruden- 
tial Life Assurance Society of England has 
long attracted the attention of insurance 
managers on this side of the water. Fora 
long time they thought there was “ nothing 
in 1t,’” but ere long we are likely to have 
three or four Prudential Associations jin 
operation. This class of insurance is intended 
for the working classes. In England, during 
the year 1878, the Prudential Company of 
England issued a larger number of policies 
than did all the life companies of America. 
Its growth has been wonderful, and its rami- 
fications and management are the admiration 
of business men. It will insure men, women 
or children for any sum, the premium to be 
paid weekly, and the society’s agents call at 
the hous : of the policy- holder and collect the 
premiums. Babies are insured. It isa com- 
mon thing in London to insure the baby fora 
sovereign or thirty shillings. Just about 
enough to pay its funeral expenses. Whole 
families are insured in this way. One penny 
per week will insure the baby. In case 
of death, there is no trouble in collecting 
the mony. A doctor's certificate of death 
is as good asa check for the amount of the 
policy. The certificate is handed in at the 
office or branch of the company, and the 
amount of the policy is paid over at once. No 
contests, no wrangling, but cash down. This 
is the reason the company has won the confi- 
dence of the public, and is now the model in- 
surance company of the world. In this coun- 
try two insurance companies have undertaken 
the same work, but without capital or brains, 
and consequently they have made little head- 
way. The John Hancock Life Company, of 
Massachusets, has had the industrial plan in 
passive operation for three years. The Pru- 





dential Company, of Newark, has likewise 
been working in the same field with very 
moderate energy, but with fair success. At 
last a company has been formed, the names 
connected with which give evidence that 
* business” is intended, and that intelligence, 
backed by ample capital, will be brought into 
this profitable field of insurance labor. The 
new company is called ** The Industrial Insur- 
ance, Company of the United States,” and the 
following is legal notice of its existence : 


“ INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—Iin accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, entitled * An act to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of life and health 
insurance companies. and in relation to agen- 
cies of such companies,’ d June 24, 1853, 
and the amendments thereto, the undersigned 
hereby give notice that they intend to form 
an incorporated company, to be located in the 
city and county of New York, to be called 

‘The [ndustrial Insurance Company ‘of the 
United States,’ for the purpose of makin 
insurance upon the lives of individuals, an 
every insurance appertaining thereto or con- 
nected therewith, and to grant, purchase, and 
dispose of annuities. 


“Wim. H. Beers, Daniel O'Dell, Allen L Bas- 


sett, — Clapp, Jobn Fh nea te 
— Franklin, Wm. a. Barton, H mg Bow- 
ers, Studwell, L. W. Lawson, 8 Wili- 


ken, ‘oad ( Yooper.” 

W. H. Beers is the Vice-President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, a man of 
great executive ability and financial strength, 
and the other gentlemen associated with bim 
are well-known to the community. If this 
company is properly handled and can be 
made to secure the confidence of the public, 
it will be a great success and will take the 
place of the many co-operative companies 
now in existence but soon to become defunct 
because wrong in principle. 

—Benjamin Noyes, of New Jersey Mutual 
Life fame, is endeavoring to get out of prison 
ona new plea. His successin Jersey, however, 
is doubtful. 

—An opinion prepared by counsel tor the 
Mutual Life insurance company on the sub- 
ject of the six per cent. interest law recently 
passed, states that the omission to re-enact 
penalties for usury leaves the new law with- 
out any penalty provisions, since the pena; 
clause attaching to the offence of tuking more 
than seven per cent. interest can not be held 
constructively to cover the offence of taking 
more than six, especially when the rate is not 
over seven. The law, therefore, may not 
have the results which the Legislature in- 
tended. 

—We publish in another column the semi- 
annual statement of the Home Insurance 
Company, and the exhibit made is a very 
gratifying one. While a majority of the 
American fire companies are in distress, the 
prosperity of the Home is gratifying and en- 
couraging. The total assets of the company 
on July Ist amounted to $6,128,021.74 the bulk 
of which consist of United States bonds, and 
nearly two millions in first liens upon real 
estate. The surplus of the company over 
every liability is $1,179,594,48—a sum sufficient 
to meet any emergency. The affairs of the 
Home have ever been conducted conserva- 
tively and successfully. It meets all claims 
promptly, deals liberally with the insured and 
hence bas always been popular with the mer 
chants. A dividend of five per cent. was de- 
clared at the semi-annual meeting payable on 
demand. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 19, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 31,759 pkgs. 
Exports were 8,261 pkgs, The weather has been 
insensely warm ali the week, an@most of the stock 
has arrived heated and oily. Evea that shipped 
by ice-cars has come in store with the tops soft, 
owing to the delays at our railroad deliveries, and 
sometimes to the tce giving out before reaching 
New York. This, tcgether with a dull market, has 
made free sales difficult, and gives the butter sales. 
man po easy row to hoe to get rid of his receipts at 
decent prices. The receipts have been smaller 
than those of any week since May; but prices 
don’t start an inch,and the market is barely steady 
We quote: Sour cream creamery butter, |5¥@cl5X.; 
sweet do., 15@ lb\c.; private-dairy butter, -elec- 
tions, l4c.; do., in lots, 12@13c.; imitution creamery, 
10@i2c. Fair to good butter, 7@9ec. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 135,280 bxs. 
Exports were 109 460 bxs. Marly in the week, mar- 
ket was active, and best factories sold quick at 6c. 
with occasional sules at a trifle more. At the 
close, receipts were lurgely increased, buyers not 
so hungry, and prices easier. We quote: State 
Factory, full cream fancy, 6c.; do., choice to 
fine, 5%@6\c.; State Factory, half skimmed, 
3K@4e.; do., skimmed, 2@3c. 

Eges.—There is good demand for all near-by 
marks fresh eggs at 1d%@ldc. 

Beans.— Mediums are growing scarcer, acd sell 
at $1.30@$81.35 per bush. Murrows sell siowly at 
1.30. per bush. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner per William Street, New York, 
FFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RROKIVED PROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIKS. 
Buyers served direct from 8t. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 








Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


| David WwW. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 











Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, July 14, to Saturday, 
July 19. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, 
July 14. 


Saturday, 
July 16 July 19. 





Bids for State Bonds. 


| N.C.. N.C.K.. AO,. 
C.N.C, 






Ohio 
| Rhode island 68.C.. 


Mo. tis. due ’8.. | South Carolina bs. 


bs od .68 due ’39 or *90 108 | 3.43. 15 
A. U., '8....... | do A.4&O.. 15 
Mostd. due 4-95. -2. 105%! do F.Act, "66 15 
H & St Jo. "a6. lee | do ce mK *S9J.43 40 


Mo “H. &8.J.due "81. lu4 
> ee 109 


N 6s,G 
N. Y.6a.G C, 
N. Y. 63, 1, 8 
N. Y. 68,1, 
N. Y. 6s, |, 
N. Y.6s, 1}, 
N.C, 68, 0. 
N.C, 68, A. 
N.C.. N. mn a. °83-4-5 te Va. be. en 
N.C.N.C.B 78, €.0.... | Va, 68, xmec ........ 56% 
Foreign a 
ays. ays. 
London prime bankers, 4.845¢@4.85 4.96: aks 86% 








i NVESTMENTS PAYING 


9 and 10 Per Cent. Interest 


Bonds, Bingen - and Interest, — at our 
office secu b age on IM- 
PROVE! DFAKMS whose value is sworn to be at 
— Gace times the amount of the loan. For sale 
y 


CEO. OPDYKE & Coa., 


BANKERS, 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





T "Sao REE BANS, TEP" 
hon ILADELPHIA 


N nut § ° 
on ALAS PARDEE Atreet 
Capital 2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFHBS INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying 
from $15 = $75, ee to size. An extra size 
for Corporations and Bank Kooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided f for ‘Safe-Kenters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY “RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mod- 


erate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ee 
TRATORS. and gunk IANS, and EKCEIVE 
AND on TRUSTS of every doscvintion 
from the c -urts, corporations and a bp 

TMENTS are 











ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVES 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the 
Company. As additional secarity. vee Compausy 
has a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000 primarily 
reaposibie for their Trust obligations. 

bef a. ~ ng at aiialeaa FOR and safely kept with- 
out charg 


“TEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOUN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge 
of the Trust Departm 
ROBERT PA TERSON, Treas. and Sec, 


DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM og meena 
Jou B. Ge 





8. A. CALDWELL, 

EDWARD H. CLARK. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, 

GteorRGE ¥. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS MCKEAN, 
C. A. GRISCOM. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
| (GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


EDWARD T. Ae EL, 








United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... 4,301,897.0 
Total Liabilities, including Regguegnenmapl 
ae : 2 «$90,595. 86 
71,291.21 


Surp as 1,8 
ok a in U.S. during i878. 2,600,583. 34 
1,971,219.83 


a’ ~ aRRe including 
J. E. PULSFORD, 


N. ¥Y. OF FICK, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 








OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
i B kl € ~ 
Continental -— tagea! Stecand No, ius Broad. 
L} way, E.D. 

Cash Aseets, Jan, ist, 1879 ...... -$3, ° ° 
Keserve tur paate dividends, etc. % 
Capital (paid up in casb).......... 1, 
Nee warer Renasy, rve Fund.... ocosbee ee 

ane E, Hore, President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 22d, 1879, - 


The Trustees; in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums ty et on moses 
an ts) 
| wy eb Ke $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878... : 1,848,607 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858 858, 006 83 (006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon’ 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan 

wary, 1878. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 08 
Losses paid during the $$$ 


same period.......... $2,012 784 45 
Returns of Pre- ——-——— 

miums and 

Expenses... $859,960 65 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Onited State and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


ON... <c cata cecasan 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Sk. <..seeesen 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims “due the 

Company, estimated a 19,084 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Réodivabie, 1,529, 259 74 
MN ccee Shiedbcaica.!!.cid0 381. 210 92 


Total Amount of Assets 320,463 16 16 





Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
trom which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
= net earned premiums of the Com y. for 

ar ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
eienien will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


aatelim—t 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epuunp W. Cor.izs, 
Jouw ELLIoTT, 
ALEXANDER V. Blagg 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLEs H. MARSHALL, 
Grore@E W. LANE, 
Rosert L, Stuart, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Cuagues D. LEvericu, 
WILuiaM BRYCE, 
Wituum H. Foga, 
Peter V. KING, 

Tuos. B. CopprneTon, 
Horace K. Tourser, 
A. A. Raven, 


J. D. Jongs, 
CHARLES DENNIS 
W.H. H. Moore 
Lewis Curtis, 
CHARLES H. Russe. 
James Low, 
Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. buawaam 
FRANCIS SKIDDY 
Wu. Srurais, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE. 
Josian A, Low, 
Wriuiam E Dopasg. 
Roya. PHELPs, 
Tuomas F. Younes 
C. A. Hanp, 
Joun D. Hew ert, 
Wiis H. Wess, WILLIAM Dearoor, 
CuarLes P. BurpeTr, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea. 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(Ineorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y. 





Assets PORES PL $4.874,947 O1. 
rrr 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


(Also President of be Imp. and Tracers’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, nea 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
AU Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


ation, 
‘Ant forms of Life and Kndowment Policies iseued. 


HOW 10 SPEND THE SUMMER: 


A neatly bound 32mo, pamphlet, com- 
prising a series of articles on 
Summer Recreation, 


CONTENTS, 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Corrace 
HovusEKEEPER. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Tuwina. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. By AustiIN 
ABBOTT. 

TROUT FISHING. -By Laicus. 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. Murray. 

THE MODERN CANOE. By THE CommoporE 
OF THE New York CANnox CLvus, 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. 
GEORGE ELLINGTON. 

SUMMER ON A FARM. By Dona.p G. MIT 
CHELL. 

HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. H. 

THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By frank H, Converse. 

ON WHEELS. By the Rev. SamugEL ScoviLLE 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman AB- 








By 


BOTT. 
HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT GRUM- 
BLING. By Gam Hamitton. 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Piace New York 











Juty 23, 1879 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











—— 
QuEVE-CUTTING. —Judge Field, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, sitting at San Francis- | 
co, has decided that the queue-cutting ordi- 
nance of the Supervisors of that city is ille- 
gal, being in exc ess of their authority and also | 
special legislation designed to add mental 
torture to punishment enacted by law; that 
the deprivation of the queue is regarded by 
the Chinese as a mark of disgrace, and is at- 
tended with misfortune in life and suffering 
after death, according to their religious be- 
lief, so that the rack or thumbscrew, the 
bastinado or the knout, would be preferably 
endured by them. On this, a Chinaman is 
now suing the Sheriff for $10,000 damages. 
In their Eastern colonies the English au- 
thorities only resort to this punishment 
in the extremest cases; but in Cyprus it | 
would seem that the regard for the feelings 
of prisoners is not carried to such an extent 
—a Greek priest who had attended a court 
of summary jurisdiction in place of his son, 
summoned for some trivial offense, being, by 
some misinterpretation, sentenced to seven | 
days’ imprisonment and to be shaved. The 
latter portion of the order was executed 
with British promptitude; the offer of the 
luckless priest to give his fortune to bis 
military gaolers, or lose his head rather 
than his beard, being unheeded by the phleg- 
matic Provosts, who only discovered when 
a riot was threatened by the Cypriotes that 
they had mistaken the man, and that relig- 
jous veneration is paid to the flowing beards 

of the Papas. 








HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 

»— Largest Company in America—staple 

“article— —pleases everybods—Trade contin- 
ually increasing—Agents wanted evrerywhere—best 
inducements—don’t waste time—send iy ircular. 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,.N.Y. P.O. 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 





Box 1287. 





To Preserve your Teeth 







S 

© ‘, Biscotine, 

¥ oe L Un a (Infant’s Food.) 

- St © SP. Hair Tonic 

F Ancesious 2 Toilet Waters, 

: are See Sachets D’Iris, 

w Eee NEA z Elixir of Calisaya, | 
= MAC Eeat eee G. Glycerine Lotion, 

ye ™ Pectoral Cough | 
SOLD_ EVERYWHERE’ Syrup, &c., £c. 





GLASS BALL 
CASTERS, 


For Furniture, Pianos 
Organs, ete, 
The best and most 
ornamental! Casters in 
the market. They 
greatiy improve the 
jen mus! cal instru- 
ervousness, 
Rhrumations and Sleep- 
lessness cured by insu- 
josing beds with them. 
They do not cut, soil, 
or injure carpets. 
Highest testimonials. 
Soid by dealers. 
Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress for circular, 
PARENT & CO., 
96 John 8t., New York. 


BSARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Freprt etor. 
233 North second 8&t.. hiladelphia, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, wn to the mblie since 
made ¢. v er EE SRNPE BELL 

DRY,’ t ms > a Patent 
Mountings, Gasntennae ree. Ye" Acencies. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, ete. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. et circtlar and estimate. 

A liberal discount to cburches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


























A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





WEAK BACK. 


ENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This artic] le is one which really possesses extr: 
ordinary merit. By consul lting reliable physici: uns 
in your 0% wn locall ity, you will find that the abov 
is true. It is tar iperior to the ordinary porous 
Master, al) the so-called electrical appliances.an 
to all external remedies whatever, t contain 
sntirely new elements which cause it to relieve 
sain at once, strepgthrn and cure where other 
jlasters will not even relieve. For Lamenes 
und Weakness of the back, Diseased Ki dne 
Lung and Chest difficulties, Rheum: tiem, 
ected Colds, Female Affec tio ns, 
















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
yaters, Jellied ee ae ramids, 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
‘akes, Flowers, etc. 













a 






Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Giass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ected Colds, Female Aftections, on2 all loca PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA. 


- And other Choice Brands of Flour. 
aver devised, Sold by all Druggists. 


ae —| BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


| HAMS! 


| Choicest Sugar Cured Hams, “Whittaker,” Davis 
and other brands, and agenera! assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
| J. THOMPSON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brookiyn 
Corver Henry Street. 



























INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
| 47, 49, wt ane 53 BERGEN*ST.; REPOSITORY, 28 
A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.— | and 200 FLATBUSH AV., near ith Av., Brooklyn. 
There is scarcely a symptom of any known disease | Where = ‘io on hand an assortment of car- 
which the confirmed dyspeptic does not experi- | riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
ence. He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpita- | rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
tions as in heart disease, is afflicted witb severe | and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggie 
headaches, and is constipated. Every org#n and | and depot wagons, both new and second- hand. 
function of the body sympathizes with the dis- | We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to bott 
eased and half-paralyzed stonach. In al! such new and already in use. 
cases 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | 
affords immediate relief; effects, if persevered in OVINGTON BROTHERS. 
a thorough renovation of the digestive organs | 








patrons at 


and restores to healthful activity the whole a Fine China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 
mal machinery. | Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. sortment of Clec ronzes, and Elegant | 


| Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


| 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


READY 
MIXED 








ALL COLORS. 
| Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
bolic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 

| Wakefulness, Seasickness, 


Best in the Market 





A BARGAIN FOR CASH. 


Address 


A. MORRELL, 


380 COURT ST., 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 








‘Weakened Energy, &c. HERCULES 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
articulars mailed free on application to manufac- 
urers, 


} RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
¢?” FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGI8TS. 


EAR DISEASES! 


| Ly ofthe I the a. — 9 

| their proper treatment, espe- CATARRH 

| cially Running Ear, How to et immediate 
from —- ances 0! 


proved Abdominal 
Corset. 

Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
No. 2 Woven, Spoon 

Steel, $2.73. 
It supports the abdo- 
men Datorally. lt can 
4 not stretch. It gives 
4 relief to invalids, and is 
@ a perfect-fitting Corset 
in every respect. For 
tale by all first-class 
dealers in the U.S&., or 








and asure, 

toure. A book every 

es Zoos to all; Address 
Surgeon, Reading,Pa 





Sole M’f’rs, New York 


THE COMFORT CORSET 


THE 


Absolute Perfection of 
Comfort and Beanty. 


The shoulder strapsare 
60 arrang that they 


Dre O. "SHORMARER, Aural 











Brooklyn Advertisements. 








A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable § 
BOOT AND SHOE. 


| The “McComber” is the only last on which 
| Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, « Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
_GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


| Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisti of all the Latest w 13 A Specialty made 

of B 5. Nhs ts a4 Also has the 
ceed ofa TRO ty, rd Collars 

and Cuffs can be eanea equal to 

213 Fulton St., near © sucera. Breckiys. 


back or down onthe 
arm. 





are inserted rows of very 


supporting, yield to every 
movement of the form. 
Can be washed without 
changing the fitness of 
the garment. 

Has the approval of all 
physicians that have 
seen it. 

m. ~ “a adapted for chil- 

Price #2. Send for Ii- 
lustrated Circular, direc- 


tions how to. measure, 
&e., to 


‘Alice Fletcher & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies and Children. 
Shoulder Braces, Stocking and Skirt Supporters, &c. 
No. 6 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 














PAINTS. 


SUPPORTING CORSET. | 


The Latest and Most Im- | 


cannot slip up on_ the | 


In the place of bones | 


DRY GOODS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND ( SNTRAL FANCY AnD DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


eur 4° THE LEADERS IN 
PUL AR PRICES 











FOR TWENTY 
PO 


Special care given to “MAIL orders from our 


HOME 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND Al AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 
12 OCLOCK NOON, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the es er by stating 


that they saw the advertisement in 
Nhe Christian Uaton 


‘THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


A LARGE QUARTO 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 














REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Editor-in-Chief. 





THE CHRISTIAN AT WorK, now in its Thir- 
teenth Year, bas attained such high character 
and wide circulation as to justly rank among 
the foremost journals in its important sphere in 
both influence and usefulness. Long recognized 
as 


EVANCELICAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN, 
INDEPENDENT, 


| it has ardent friends and supporters among the 
various denominations, and is not only admired 
for the purity and soundness of its religious 
utterances, but for the ability and versatility 
| manifested in its secular departments. Its 
Twenty Large Quarto Pages afford the Editor- 
in-Chief and his able and talented Associates, 
Assistants and Contributors ample scope; and 
the result of their zealous and united efforts is 


| A MODEL FAMILY WEEKLY. 


THE CHRISTIAN aT WoRE is always working 
| for the benefit of its readers—bright, wide-awake 
and progressive—and hence FULLY ABREAST OF 
THE Times. As a Moral Guide and Instructor it 
is invaluable in the Family Circle, while its de- 
partments devoted to Literary and Practical 
Affairs and Timely Topics must prove interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable to both juniors 
and seniors. Constantly aiming to 


Excel in Purity and Usefulness, 


its varied contents combine moral teachings 
with practical instruction, current information 
and innocent amusement—thus tending to im- 
| prove, elevate and render happier the various 
members of every family visited. Indeed, Tas 
CHRISTIAN AT WoRK, while recognizing the 
claims of other papers, aims to furnish ajournal 
of such intrinsic value that its decided superi- 
ority shall be conceded, and therefore invites a 
comparison of its contents, style, etc., with 
those of contemporaries. If it fails to excel in 
the essential requisites of a first-class, leading 
Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper com- 
bined. it will not be for lack of either earnest 
effort, liberal expenditure, or the aid of the Best 
TALENT IN THE LAND. 


INTRODUCE IT TO FRIENDS! 


Thus announcing its Laudable Objects, Tar 
CHRISTIAN aT WoRKE frankly and confidently 
asks all triends of pure, instructive and useful 
literature and education (for a GooD newspaper 
is a great family educator) to aid in increasing 
its already wide National Circulation by intro- 
ducing it to the notice and support of neighbors 
and acquaintances, and thereby augmenting its 
influence and usefulness among individuals and 
communities throughout the country. 





stiff cord, which, whilst | 


| SPECIAL OFFER! 
#1 on Trial to January 1, 1880. 


Terms, $3 a year, in advance. Agents wanted 
in all populous parts of the United States and 
Canada, to whom liberal cash inducements are 
offered. Remittances by P.O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters may be made at our 
risk, Address 


J, N. HALLOCK, 
Publisher “Christian at Work,” 
216 Broadway, New York. 
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80 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Voit. XX., No. 4. 








Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


Office, No. 119 





Cheapest! Best! Most Durable! cass caprran, - 2 - 


a Manufacturedby Reserve for Re-insurance, - 


UnionWeb Union Hammock Co Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - 


Net Surplus, - ° é 
TOTAL ASSETS, . 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Hammock: Descriptive, Price - List 
TH E 





Held wn the United States available for the Payme 
olicy Holde rs of 
Cash in Banks, - 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY . 





FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of JULY, 1879. 





. ‘ - $3,000,000 00 
1,728,217 00 
220,210 26 
1,179,594 48 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


nt of Losses by Fire and for the protection of 
Fire Insurance 
- = = $02,422 67 





Bonds and Mo es, being first lie non Real Estate (worth $4. 167,600), - = 1,926,236 64 | 
United States Stocks (market value), - - - 3,219.500 00 
f | Bank Stock a) S Sheet bes =. © > = a 14 00 | 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value), - 












In‘erest due on Ist July, 1879, - - 

Balance in bands of Agents, - - - - 
Real Estate, - 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issue 


N, Secretary. 
‘ Ass’t Sec’s. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ( marke tv alue of Securit ities, | $216,367), - - 


Total, 1 ee 





235,778 00 | 
141, i0 00 | 
6 « ~ - f 8 25 | 
- 163, "505 68 | 

it - ~ - 5,921 =| 
2d at this office, - ee ee * 134 2 


$6,128,021 74) 
President. 












Brass M¢ 


Tested to bear over O 





New Style; 


Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider 
can distance the best horse in a day’s run 
over ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 HE 
miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London. | 


Strength ; 





? TRAY FE RS sf 
Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, with | SA) » $3 0 


price-list and full information. | TWINE HOUSE, Este ished oS: J. P. 






PATENT HAMMO< 


Agents | 


‘O7e ‘vasno Fuipsrog 
*s[9IOFT 1OJ Aalyy Weewwou paw ywodveyo ogy, “Ares 


“peg Aulsdg Jowedns & s‘eaIRI4 Fat 


-PIOY ON) UIA PETIQUIOD *YoOOMMBY ROAR, CYL 


oV 


vvv 
“8990 BL FVD [PB SE S701 OY) YANG) possed drags 


gowus 


wi: 


(2 
“ 
“\ 


Disconat to » Oamp-Meotings. 
cnics, etc 


Wanted, Clu 
TRAN! ERS & BON, 416. eekman St., New York. 





THE POPE M’F’C CoO., 
S4 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 










Those answering an A Overtiocmem 


evill confer a favor tu the Adver. mM 


tiser and the Publis or by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








32 Calibre, 





Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Eje 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


:-MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gold Pens, Pencils, Holders, | Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Etc. M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


Toothpicks, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mention THE CHRISTIAN UN10 
| 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms. 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 


SAFETY and DURABILITY. They) 
come into market literally | 
without blemish. Four | 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 4 Cal- | 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have} 


rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
= j} ed. When a Revolver is 


reliable. 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
EDI v? 
METALLIC SHINGLES. a 


mepor cy name ery ween Electric Pen & Press, 


TIAN DLA LEN Ec 
T7, WY # fh J f f | A Wonderful Invention, 
, if . one as Useful as Wonder- 








, It is used for duplica- 
ting written or printed 
matter, when from three 
a ten thousand copies 
re wanted, and is super- 
seding the printing press 
. ane - oe =e ; multiplying got: ies. 
t is invaluable for education nstitutions, 
Sahe the ont t ~~ Pond Hie =. churches, banking and mercantile houses, profes- 
Slate, and less 4 the weight, | ional and business men. Send for price-list and 
nnot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be | ®#™ples of work. Call at. the office and see it in 

put on by any Carpenter. actual operation. 

3 per cont. saved in freight, with T. CLELAND, General ,Eastern Agent, 
no breakage in carriage, or puttin 200 BROADWAY, NEW:YORK. 
<A for full Ail doscrintion and prices to the ech coeaattintendataeaaiaianie eittundaen 

LAD romo, Sno . 
eae 4 yy ihe. “Wenromos, 10. ‘Star Prt g Co. Northford, Cx. 


PERK} 

















Hotels and Summer Resorts, 
wad (i (()'{ | ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 

Will Open June 15, thoroughly renovated, 
w The location is near the head of Lake Goong, 

amid very picturesque scenery. Especial! attrac- 
tions are offered to all sting, with re air, healthful 
sport in fishing and boating, wi m Geligh tful esves 
(only a few miles from he widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Be rings are on the 


ae. which are especially cacious remedies 
or diseases of the skin and blood, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, - Gyapepeia. kidney and female complaints. 

No pains will be ~~! to meke! ita peotray?. home. 

saquines may be mad ~ < G. D, Gilman, 307 Wash- 


famous for durability and n St Boston, Mass., or C.C. — Latsleton. 
2 ts tar Pe eée styles suited to every kind Ni. until June 1, after that Alba 

elas ny ; 

ealers generally. 











NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC, AND 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER, 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight | 


On and after Monday, June 30, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Centra! 
Depot, via New York, New Haven‘and Hartford 
Railroad. 

Leave New York on’Day _ xpress at 8:05 
Anda arrive at Littleton at....... 
And arrive at Bethiehem | | Oe 

And arrive at Twin Mountain Housea 7 
And arrive at Fabyan'sat................... 8: 
And arrive at Profile House at............ 8 
And arrive at Crawford House at......... 
And arrive at Quebec at ...............ce ee ee 










20 
45 
55 
10 
10 
3) 
6:30 


waaeewer 
RerkEKEE 


Ask tor Tickets via Connecticut River Line. | 


Through and Round-Trip Tickets 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 

Ticket Office N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; No. 417 Broadway, (Office Centra! 
Vermont Railway;) at No. 271 Broadway, 
(Office Passumpsic K. R.,)and at the New York 
Transfer Compapny’s Offices, No. 944 Broad- 
way, and No. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, and at 
Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 
places full taformation can be obtained. 


JOIN OUR COLONY! FAN c5t°° 
Maps & pamphlets free. J.¥. Mancha. Clermont, Va. 


Chromo |& Gilt-edge asst’d Card 
52 gold, 10c, Franklin Print’ Co., W. 








in 
sven, Ct. 


| 
$6,128, O21 74| 


safety cannot be over-stat- | 


required it should be | 


THE 


WERDER BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c, 








| 


| § Particular attention is invited to our 
| Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
| and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
| to wear receiveJan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
| This feature renders these goods more eco- 
| nomical and durable than those of any other 
| manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
| apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. piate, as required. 


‘@ To protect the purchaser 
“against imitations, it should be 
|observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS., 
| X00.”’ 


t= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at aill 
Fairs where exbibited, from the World's Fair, 
| 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelpbia 
Exbibition, 1876. 

ee” Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “ Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.” 

*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
| try, and, we believe, in the world.”’ 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


And School Supplies. 


—_o— 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 
Manufacturers of the cclebrated 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE : 


| Stationary Top Desks, 
Folding Lid “Study” Desks, 
Box Desk, with Hinged Lids, 
Teachers’ Desks. 





Send for Sample of the “Alpha ’’ Dustiess Crayon. 
Gane ¢ cr Famples “ Aids to School Discipline.” 
oy Paya mor Circular School Goods, 
— estimate for Furnishing your 
hool Roem or Lecture Room. 
[#2 Our new “Catalogue of School Merchandise,” 
containing 1§4 pages and cver 300 illustrations 
sent by mailon receipt 0 ne 4) 2 cents. 


a PRATT & CO, 


Booksellers, Stationers & School Furnishers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., N.Y. 


| BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur- 
cbaser writes: “ The only ob 
— to your Common sense 
ocker is, we all want it. 
“Tlove it, | love it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for loving the 
Common-Sense Chair?” 


















t fits everywhere. 
stamp for list to F. A. Sinclair, 
Mottyville, Onon. Co., N.Y. 
meee chair stamped and warranted perfect. 





AW NINGS fon STORgs AND DWELL- 
yy te? a FLAGS of all Descriptions. 

made up at Short N Notice. Canvas and Bunting for 

sale at Wholesale and Retai!. Canopies, ene 

Cloths and te hairs to Let at Low Price 

F. SKELTON, 1,274 B’ way, bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., N.Y 








of im ‘ ee assorted semeee for sat Cc. 0. K Wie Propeteter. 
anunat e a 
Sener by mail, U weed oe Tweaty-five Cents, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
SoL_z AGENTS von THE U.S 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 








THE MACKINNON PEN. 







The Only Piamend-Tipped. 
-Pointed 


FOUNTAIN PEAR? 


in the world. All pe are 
cheap imitations. Before buy- 
ing coz oe other, have the 1 point 
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